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POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

THE  LORDS  AND  THE  ARMY  BILL. 

The  ^nd  business,  for  this  session,  of  the  Peers  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  Parliament  assembled 
began  on  Thursday  evening.  Their  lordships  have  met 
of  course,  for  a  few  minutes,  and  occasionally  for  an 
hour  or  two,  four  nights  a  week  during  the  past  five 
months  or  more.  They  have  initiated  various  leo-islative 
measures,  worthy  of  their  reverend,  grave,  and  potent 
disposition, — the  most  important  of  which,  the  West¬ 
meath  Coercion  Bill,  yielded  a  splendid  opportunity  for 
display  of  their  aristocratic  love  of  injustice ;  while  the 
next  most  important,  the  Prayer  Book  (Table  of  Lessons) 
Bill,  has  also  passed  through  the  Commons,  and  received 
the  Royal  Assent  on  the  same  momentous  Thursday 
They  have  also  talked  learnedly  about  various  great 
questions,  new  and  old,  such  as  the  Treaty  of  Was&no* 
ton,  and  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  They  have  meddlld 
and  muddled  for  the  last  time  with  the  University  Tests 
Bp,  an^d  if  therein  they  were  discomfited,  they  were 
Utelyable  to  take  vengeance  upon  educational  reformers 

maintaming,  for  this  one  session,  the  abuses  of 
Emanuel  Hospital.  But  all  these  exploits  have  been 
only  pre  iminapr  to  the  great  duty  on  which  they 
have  at  last  entered.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the/ 
as  wen  as  the  nation  at  large,  have  been  and  are  being 
veiy  badly  used  this  year.  With  the  exception  of  thi 
University  Tests  Bill,  no  great  measure  had,  till  a  fort-  ' 
night  ago,  l^en  sent  up  to  them  to  tinker  or  to  pick  ' 
0 esin ;  audit  isyet  uncertain  whether  even  the  Ballot 
BU  will  reach  them,  whether  they  will  have  anything  * 
of  importance  except  the  Army  Bill  to  manipulate  ^ 

thev  of  projected  legislation,— that  is,  if  ‘ 

do/n  tfnothbg.°^  **  “  J 

Th?T„™  ^  ^1'®"’’  ®‘“08t  to  do  that  is  clear.  ‘ 

.oteded  ‘•’®  ^°"®®  °f  Commons  has  " 

Mr  CardwAn’*^^“^  so  much  against  the  first  portion  of  ^ 
"0  -"‘of  ti"me,  if  for  C 

posed  and^»»’  **  “  ‘  *'^®  Portion  had  to  be  post-  o 
Sliotthe  veiT  sa^e'wPft^  from  the  same  armouryof  words,  ? 
wielded  hr  Se  Tom.  —rds,  are  being  valiantly  “ 

TWre  is^fust  th^  “  f**®  House^f  Lords^  « 

dee  of  phrW  m,7  9°““oners8aid,  in  a  thonsand  varie-  I 
““t,  " subtlety  of  argu-  “ 
deeperste  str^il  *  f*^®  “.P  Purchase  without  a  “ 
“f  your  sc^M  V’i?  f®  *‘0®''  anything  ^ 

Purchase  is  a  n»i4  r  ^ofo^m,  if  the  Abolition  of  ol 
“I^e  will  tin*  P^'^of  it;  while  the  Toir  Peers  say  ol 
rttestmgrie  ^!®  "P4'’“y  P“rthase  without  a  desp^ 
P>«w®h“meTf  i  ^®  l^oow  what^  “ 

of  Purchase  is  Reform,  of  which  Abolition  th 

diflerence  in  the  ^  ^  ^  Part.”  But  there  is  no 

•ervatives ;  and  of  the  titled  and  untitled  Con-  th 

?fy’«  beginmnw  „f  Tb  “7,. “f®®  the  whole  from  Thurs-  do 
difference  in  their  I.  ®  ‘^®‘’ate,  there  will  be  no  real  so, 
hon  of  Words  they  iteration  and  reitera-  thi 

•“d,if  they  *’*®  Pa^chase  System;  T1 

/  oave  that,  for  a  year  at  any  rate,  they  |  me 


will  be  satisfied.  The  chances  are  against  them  •  bni 
they  are  accustomed  to  fight  losing  cames  and  if’thnr 
can  maintain  their  acknowledged  prerogative  of  hinder 

£  il'srs'ai: 

IS  concerned.  Its  passing  ought  to  be  greatly  facilitated 
eJlv  1  Wide  diflerence  of  Vuion  undouS 

M  ^airliament  and  throughout  the  country, 

Reform  that  ought  to  be  adoptS. 
For  OMselves  we  are  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  plan 

Mr  Cardwell  s  Bill.  We  believe  that  Parliament  would 
not  have  agreed  to  it  without  gimt  modifications,  and 
we  are  convinced  that  the  country,  if  it  were  brought  to 
study  the  subject  intelligently,  would  agree  with  it  stUl 
IMS.  It  the  subject  can  be  fairly  considered  between 
this  and  Christmas,  and  if  next  February  the  Govern, 
ment  can  be  induced  to  bring  forward  a  really  good 
scheme  of  army  re-organization,  there  will  be  no  loss  in 
the  year  s  delay.  But  whatever  scheme  may  be  brought 
forward  the  Abolition  of  Purchase  is  a  necessary  prelude 
to  It  and  if,  which  would  be  most  deplorable,  no  scheme 
at  all  IS  brought  forward,  then  Abolition  of  Purchase  is 
still  a  pod  and  necessary  reform  to  be  adopted.  Of 
course  the  Tory  lords  do  not  think  so ;  but  the  House  of 
Commons  does,  and  this,  -  being  a  money  question,  is 
specially  a  question  for  the  House  of  Commons  to 
decide. 


Most  people,  however,  forget  that  there  is  no  need  of 
a  decision  even  by  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  strict 
question  of  Purchase  Abolition.  It  can  be  settled  by  the 
Government  alone,  without  help  from  either  House. 
T  abolishing  the  purchase  system,”  as 

Lord  Northbrook  bluntly  but  truly  said  on  Thursday, 

nothing  IS  required  but  to  cancel  the  existing  regula- 
RRd  announce  that  all  purchases  of  commissions 
will  become  illegal.”  This  would  be  a  violent  but 
quite  a  legitimate  course  to  phrsue.  What  the 
Lrovemment  really  -asks  is  that  Parliament  wiU 
^untenance  its  scheme  for  doing  away  with  the 
Purchase  System,  and — which  is  the  great  point  of 
ii^rest  to  the  persons  concerned— authorise  it  to  make 
liberal  compensation  to  all  officers  who  have  hitherto 
bought  their  commissions.  The  House  of  Commons  hasf 
agreed  to  a  rate  of  compensation  which  is  very  liberal 
indeed.  The  House  of  Lords  can  only  interfere  with 
that  arrangement  at  all  by  going  out  of  its  province.  If 
it  undoes  what  has  been  done  in  the  interests  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  officers  who  are  really  grateful  for  the  tenderness 
shown  them,  and  who  arc  in  no  way  represented  by  the 
impetuous  colonels  in  Parliament — it  will  simply  succeed 
in  injuring  those  whom  it  professes  to  protect,  in  order 
that  it  may  itself  receive  another  rebuff. 

Of  course  it  is  quite  practicable  for  tbe  Peers  to  reject 
the  Army  Bill ;  it  is  even  possible  that  they  may  have 
done  so  before  these  pages  are  published  ;  but,  if  tney  do 
so,  they  will  win  a  very  short-lived  triumph,  a  triumph 
that  will  speedily  recoil  on  themselves  and  their  proUgh, 
The  abolition  of  Army  Purchase  may,  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  prefers  to  wait  for  Parliamentary  sanction  to  that 
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which  it  is  competent  to  do  independently  of  Parlia-  clause,  which  provided  that  “  the  ten  subscribing  1 
ment,  be  defeired  for  a  year ;  but,  in  that  case,  neither  tors  to  each  nomination  paper,  and  the  candidate  th^  ‘ 
the  House  of  Commons  nor  the  country  will,  next  session,  nominated,  accompanied  by  any  person  whom  ho 
be  as  willing  as  this  session  it  has  been  to  pay  over-regu-  select,  and  no  other  person,  exc^t  with  the  ex 
lation  prices,  or  to  tolerate  such  anomalies  as  Honorary  sanction  of  the  returning  officer,  shall  be  entitlS^ 
Colonelcies.  A  more  stringent  Army  Purchase  Bill  will  attend  the  proceedings,”  was  amended  so  as  to  excl  ^ 
have  to  go  up  to  the  Lords  next  year  if  the  present  one  persons  not  actually  concerned  in  the  nomination  *  ^ 
fails,  and  the  Lords  will  have  to  pass  it.  vision  being  ako  made  for  the  immediate  publication*^f 

the  names  of  the  candidates  nominated.  We  mnaf  ^aa 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  BALLOT  BILL. 

The  line  of  conduct  resolved  upon  by  the  Liberal 
mcmbera  who  met  at  Mr  Gladstone  s  last  week  has  not 
been  very  successful.  It  was  adopted  too  late ;  the 


the  names  of  the  candidates  nominated.  We  must  add 
to  this  what  promises  to  be  a  great  gain,  that  the  QoTem 
ment  has  undertaken  to  provide  for  an  incretwe  of  th* 
number  of  polling  places,  though,  against  this  prospective 
step  in  the  right  direction,  we  must  count  the  retiograde 
one  of  demanding  deposits  from  candidates.  We  cannot 
but  consider  this  as  a  sop  to  the  Whigs,  and  feel 


mischievous  garrulity  of  the  friends  of  Purchase  during,  that  it  will  do  much  to  diminish  the  gratitude  which 
the  Army  debates  having  not  only  established  a  precedent  will  be  felt  for  the  measure  by  the  working-class 
which  the  opponents  of  the  Ballot  are  glad  to  follow,  electors. 

but  having  also  ca^ed  a  delay  in  public  busiimss  which  If  the  Government,  however,  took  this  backward  sten 
may  render  it  possible  to  stifle  the  Elections  Bill,  for  this  without  its  being  asked  for,  it  deserves  credit  for  havi^ 
year  at  any  rate,  by  mere  force  of  words.  We  hope,  refused  to  take  the  still  more  serious  one  erf  restricting 
however,  that  the  policy  of  silence  will  continue  to  be  thi.  scope  of  the  Ballot.  Mr  Walter  endeavoured,  on 
pursued  by  the  Liberals.  The  Action  which  threatens  Monday  last,  to  persuade  the  House  of  CemmoM  to 
to  stop  all  legislation  by  a  flood'  of  mere  talk  must  be  restrict  the  operation  of  the  Ballot  to  the  boroughs.  His 
taught  a  useful  lesson.  If  the  geritlemen  who  are  argument — which,  to  use  his  own  words,  “was  very 
opposed  to  the  Parliamentary  and  Municipal  Elections  simple  ’’—was  merely  a  rechauffe  of  that  which  we  have 
Bill  desire  to  argue  any  point  raised  by  it,  they  should  be  go  often  heard,  that  the  suffrage  is  a  trust.  Mr  Walter  is 
met  by  arguments  from  those  who  support  the  Govern-  of  opinion  that  qualification  for  the  borough  franchise  is 
ment  measure;  but  to  speeches  which  are  evidently  made  as  low  as  it  possibly  can  be,  and  that,  therefore,  the 


for  the  purpose  of  wasting  the  time  of  the  Session, 
silence  is  the  only  dignified  reply.  If  the  character  of 
the  House  of  Commons — the  greatest  political  educational 
influence  in  the  country — is  to  be  preserved,  the  miserable 
tactics  of  a  desperate  clique  must  be  defeated.  The 


electors  are  absolved  from  responsibility  in  the  exercise 
of  the  suffrage.  We  dispute  both  the  premiss  and  the 
validity  of  the  conclusion  drawn  from  it.  While  a  moiety  of 
the  inhabitants  of  our  to  wns  are  refused  electoral  rights  on 
the  ground  of  sex,  and  a  large  number  of  men  not  inteb 


chagrin  with  which  they  have  learnt  that,  in  any  future  lectually  or  morally  disqualified  are  also  excluded  from 
representations  of  the  mischievous  farce  which  they  have  taking  part  in  the  working  of  the  constitution,  the 
so  often  repeated  of  late,  their  political  opponents  will  present  state  of  the  borough  franchise  cannot  be  oon*^ 
refuse  to  take  characters,  is,  at  any  rate,  amusing,  gidered  even  temporarily  satisfactory.  But  even  if  it 
Yet  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  Bill,  at  least  were  as  wide  as  possible — if  every  inhabitant  possessed 
in  its  entirety,  will  not  even  pass  through  the  Bouse  of  a  vote— it  would  still  be  morally  incumbent  on  each 
Commons  this  year.  Rnmoura  are  industriously  circu-  elector  to  use  his  vote  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote  the 
lated  as  to  its  withdrawal  or  division,  and  the  Tinies^  no  welfare  of  the  community  at  large,  and  not  his  own  par- 
new  foe  to  the  Ballot,  yesterday  assumed  that  it  must  ticular  interest.  The  franchise  would  be  a  trust  in 
certainly  be  abandoned.  That  it  will  have  to  be  aban-  exactly  the  same  sense  as  it  is  now  ;  and  Mr  Walter’s 
doned  is  more  than  possible  ;  but  we  cannot  believe  that  distinction  but  serves  to  show  how  lax  a  conception  of 


the  Government  will  so  recklessly  forfeit  the  respect  of  political  morals  may  coexist  with  abundant  professions  of 
the  Liberal  party  as  to  abandon  it  now,  or  at  any  time  concern  that  the  exercise  of  political  rights  should  be 
within  the  present  month.  If  its  opponents,  and  even  subject  to  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility.  Taking  the 
such  friends  as  Mr  Leatham,  persist  in  occupying  hours  proposed  amendment  on  its  merits,  we  need  hardly 
with  the  discussion  of  frivolous  amendments,  they  must  remark  that  Mr  Walter’s  picture  of  the  county  electors, 
be  allowed  to  do  it.  But  let  the  blame  bo  with  them,  held  to  responsibility  for  their  votes  by  the  agricultural 
The  Government  has  earned  blame  enough  by  allowing  labourers,  is  one  that  only  they  who  share  the  sweet  sim- 
the  discussion  to  be  delayed  so  long.  It  is  bound  now  pJicitv  of  the  member  for  Berkshire  can  realise.  Respon- 
to  carry  the  discussion  over  as  many  clauses  as  possible,  gibilitj,  as  Mr  Mill  has  remarked,  implies  punishment; 
if  only  in  hope  of  clearing  the  ground  for  future  legisla-  and  any  person  not  altogether  ignorant  of  human  nature, 

11  ii  111.11  n  circumstances  of  the  case,  can  forecast  t^ 

Ihe  debates  on  the  second  and  third  clauses  of  the  Bill  actual  state  of  things _ that  the  voters  would  be  really 

have  not  been  uninteresting.  The  affection  evinced  by  responsible,  not  to  poor  and  dependent  persons  who  have 
some  members  of  the  Opposition  for  the  present  mode  of  ^o  political  power  but  to  the  great  and  wealthy  person- 

nomination  is  not  unnatural,  though  we  must  own  to  ages  of  the  district,  who  are  not  so  far  superior  to  common 

surprise  at  its  open  avowal.  Those  who  recollect  Lord  biimnnit^  sih  to  usp  their  nower  for  altogether  unseltisii 


Cairns’s  discovery  of  a  stratum  of  Conservatives  some¬ 
where  beneath  the  seven-pound  householders  may, 
perhaps,  be  helped  by  these  very  frank  utterances  in 
fixing  the  locality  of  this  precious  vein  of  Tory  metal. 
Indications  have  not  been  wanting,  of  late,  of  a  dis¬ 
position  on  the  part  of  the  Tories  to  court  an  alliance 
with  the  most  disorderly  and  venal  class  of  electors. 
Indeed,  such  conspiracies  of  the  oligarchy  have  consti- 


humanity  as  to  use  their  power  for  altogether  unse 
purposes. 

SIR  ROUNDELL  PALMER  ON  A  SCHOOL 
OF  LAW. 

The  public  is  more  disposed  to  leave  to  the 
fession  complete  self-government  than  to  i*  ’ 

The  connection  of  the  public  with  law  is  genera  J 


tuted  one  of  the  chief  perils  of  popular  government,  from  agreeable,  and  there  is.  no  desire  to  make  » 
the  time  of  Catiline  to  the  present  day.  How  far  this  acquaintance  with  it.  But  the  public  interest  m  la 

danger  is  heightened  in  our  own  country  by  the  peculiar  management  of  the  bar,  for  example,  is 

constitution  of  our  army  need  not  be  pointed  out.  great,  for  the  bar  is  one  of  the  most  j  of 

Wo  are  glad  that  the  Ministry  met  with  deserved  polies  sanctioned  by  law.  Not  only 

success  in  the  abolition  of  the  carnival  of  riot  and  high  judicial  posts  be  selected  from  the  tlemeno^ 


Duwix^os  lu  i/uu  uiuviitiuu  ui  tlio  utu  mviiu  ui  riub  unu  iugu  juuicmi  **v..**  — -  .  flemeU  Cl 

demoralisation  which  is  now  the  legal  preliminary  to  a  other  offices  are  exclusively  confined  to  any 

Parliamentary  election.  The  arrangements,  however,  the  long  robe.  The  Lord  Chancellor  may  apj^ bounty- 
which  Mr  Foreter  proposed  to  substitute  for  the  present  man  who  has  been  at  the  bar  seven  i^  iudgc8  ^ 

Bvstem  of  nomination  were  subjected  to  much  criticism;  Court  Judgeship.  Many  of  pleasure  of 

the  result  being  that  the  seventh  section  of  the  second  drawn  from  the  bar  according  to  the  gooa  p 
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Ministers,  and  rery  iOTOrant  and  i^ompetent  men  are 
f  mps  chosen.  No  small  number  of  the  gentlemen 
^r^hold  her  Majesty’s  Commission  of  the  Peace 
Lppti  educated  by  eating  seventy-two  dinners  at 
me  Inn  of  Court ;  and,  on  the  strength  of  the  robes 
fhev  become  entitled  to  wear,  are  encouraged  to  ad¬ 
minister  what  is  well  known  as  justice’s  justice.  So 
“  t  a  monopoly  as  the  bar  requires  jealous  watching. 
There  ought  to  be  perfect  assurance  that  no  one  shall 
reap  the  fruits  of  the  monopoly  who  has  not  proved 
lability  to  be  of  public  service. 

The  complaint  made  by  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  and 
those  who  are  moving  for  the  establishment  of  a  School 
of  Law,  is  not  that  the  bar  has  failed  to  turn  out  able 
and  briiliant  men.  It  is  willingly  and  freely  admitted 
that  the  bar  has  been,  and  is,  adorned  with  the  greatest 
talent.  The  result  is,  however,  in  no  sense  due  to  those 
who  have  had  the  control  of  legal  education.  It  simply 
arises  from  the  nature  and  rewards  of  the  profession. 
The  barristers  in  largest  practice  are  known  to  make 
immense  sums,  and  they  are  constantly  before  the 
public.  The  effect  of  dangling  before  the  eyes  of  young 
men  a  few  great  prizes  is  to  stimulate  their  ambition, 
and,  consequently,  the  bar  is  overcrowded  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  prizes  are  very  few,  and  the  blanks 
exceedingly  numerous.  Nevertheless,  the  crowd  of 
aspirants  to  legal  honours  continues  to  press  to  the  bar ; 
and,  out  of  such  a  multitude,  a  small  number  of  very 
able  men  will  undoubtedly  emerge.  What  becomes  of 
the  unsuccessful  barristers  ?  That  question  it  would  be 
hard  to  answer,  but  many  of  them  contrive  through 
induence  to  get  into  the  numerous  appointments  that  are 
open  to  the  bar  exclusively.  Those  men  who  have  not 
come  through  the  fiery  ordeal  of  public  competition  have 
given  no  security  for  their  competence.  The  Inns  of 
Court  require  no  evidence  of  legal  knowledge,  they 
admit  men  to  the  bar  by  the  dozen  who  possibly  have 
never  once  opened  a  law-book.  Many  absnrd  conditions 
must  be  complied  wdth  before  admission  to  the  bar  ;  so 
many  dinners  mast  be  eaten,  and  so  much  money  paid,  i 
bat  there  is  no  condition  that  the  applicant  shall  have 
any  knowledge  of  law’. 

Such  a  dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  antho- 
rities  of  the  Inns  of  Court  requires  no  condemnation ; 
nothing  more  is  necessary  than  the  barest  statement  of 
the  fact,  to  show  the  need  of  a  stringent  remedy.  It 
was,  therefore,  without  surprise,  that  we  drew  attention 
in  the  month  of  January  last  to  an  Association,  com¬ 
posed  of  members  of  both  the  higher  and  lower  branches 
of  the  legal  profession,  w’hose  object  was  to  obtain  a 
legislative  guarantee  of  some  knowledge  of  law  on  the 
pwt  of  legal  practitioners.  The  President  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  has  now  brought  the  sub¬ 
ject  before  the  House  of  Commons,  and  on  Tuesday  he 
asked  the  House  to  agree  to  an  address  to  the  Crown  for 
the  incorporation  of  a  School  of  Law.  The  discussion 
was  adjourned,  on  the  motion  of  Mr  Jessel.  The  pro¬ 
posal  is  that  no  one  shall  be  allowed  to  practise  as  an 
at  oi^ey  or  solicitor,  or  at  the  bar,  who  has  not  obtained 
a  certificate  of  proficiency  from  the  School  of  Law.  Sir 
undell  Palmer  does  not  ask  the  House  to  deprive  the 
nc  lers  of  the  Inns  of  Court  of  any  power  they  at 
possess ;  they  will,  if  his  motion  be  agreed  to, 
i/  privilege  of  admitting  men  to  the  bar,  with 

e  single  limitation  that  the  candidate  shall  possess  a 
Sir  proficiency.  The  tenderness  exhibited  by 

rew  V  ^  Palmer  towards  the  Benchers  ought  to  be 

^  hearty  acceptance  of  his  proposals.  The 
nosit'  aware  of  the  anomaly  of  their 

deeJo^  +1  ^  system  of  self- 

Refarrll  A  prevailed  in  many  corporations  before  the 
bar  fnr  V  ^  passed  ;  they  do  not  represent  the 
commanT.  i^^orest  they  hold  the  large  funds  at  their 
trnsf  A  the  Inns  are  bound  by  express 

fbe  funds  to  legal  education,  and  yet 

The  pitiably  small. 

'^’isdom  aC  6*aple  has  been  the  first  to  perceive  the 
call  anv  Benchers  have  resolved  not 

bon  and  fi,  to  the  bar  who  does  not  pass  an  examina- 
they  have  agreed  to  give  2,000Z.  per  annum  to  I 


supply  the  means  of  legal  instruction.  This  step  is  in 
the  right  direction^  but  it  does  not  remove  the  necessity 
for  Sir  Roundell  Palmer’s  motion.  Unless  tbe  other 
Inns  of  Court  were  to  adopt  the  same  rule,  the  resoliition 
of  the  Inner  Temple  is  practically  useless.  To  shut  one 
door,  and  leave  three  open  for  ignorance,  falls  very  mncH 
short  of  a  satisfactory  reform.  But  even  a  concuiTence 
I  of  dr  the  Inna  of  Court  would  not  bo  sufficient.  Of 
their  own  mere  will  they  impose  an  examining  test,  bnt 
of  their  own  will  they  can  remove  the  test ;  there  would 
be  nothing  to  hinder  the  Benchers  from  at  any  time  re¬ 
scinding  their  own  rules.  Even,  however,  if  the  examina¬ 
tions  were  not  withdrawn,  the  Benchers  dways  reserve 
to  themselves  the  right  of  dispensing,  in  specid  casc?s, 
with  their  own  rules.  What  security  is  there  that  thoee  - 
who  failed  to  get  in  by  the  door  of  knowledge  would 
nob  be  more  successful  by  the  door  of  inflaence? 
Education  for  the  bar  must  be  placed  beyond  the  caprice 
of  the  Benchers  ;  and  tliat  cannot  be  done  except  by 
such  legislation  as  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  asks  the*  House 
of  Commons  to  assent  to. 

The  scheme  laid  before-  the  House  of  Commons  has . 
received  the  sanction  of  tho  Universities  and  all  the 
great  Educational  Institutions.  In  deference  to  the 
criticism  of  the  University  of  London,  the  name  of  a 
Law  University  has  been  changed  to  a  School  of  Law. 
So  far  as  the  mere  name  goes,  this  is  an  nndoubteil 
improvement.  A  University  carries  along  with  it  asso¬ 
ciations  that  must,  with  trouble,  bo  got  rid  of ;  and 
there  would  always  be  an  incongruity  between  the-  aims 
of  a  Law  School  and  a  University.  A  School  of  Ijitw 
will  create  no  misleading  associations,  and  will  not 
encourage  expensive  and  useless  trappings.  The  charac¬ 
teristic  feature  of  it  is  the  conjoining,  to  a  certain  extent,, 
the  education  of  attorneys  and  barristers.  No  detaite 
were  given  by  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  this  was  to  be  done,  but  the  understanding  is  that 
the  students  for  the  bar  would  have  to  go  through  more 
extended  reading,  and  pass  higher  examinations.  Great 
good  will  result  from  this  amalgamation  of  the  teaching 
of  the  two  divisions  of  the  profession.  Tho  attorneys 
have  risen  year  by  year,  they  have  become  more  and 
more  an  educated  class,  and  thei’c  is  no  longer  that  gulf 
between  them  and  the  bar  that  existed  some  generations 
ago.  Even  supposing  it  desirable  to  keep  up  the  present 
distinction  between  the  solicitors  and  the  bar,  there  can 
be  no  harm  in  educating  both  together,  so  far  as  it  may 
be  practicable.  Tho  bar  will  have  to  look  to  its  laurels. 
Unless  the  bar  shows  a  conspicuous  superiority  in  ednea- 
tion  it  will  not  be  able  long  to  resist  the  rising  tide. 
Under  the  present  arrangements,  any  man,  who  can  afford 
to  spend  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds,  and  live  threfe  years 
in  idleness,  may  become  a  barrister.  Hitherto,  perliaps, 
not  much  mischief  has  been  done  by  this  laxity,  l^nt  we 
lire  in  an  age  of  competition.  The  name  of  barrrster-at- 
law  may  be  considered  by  many  idle  men  as  chetip  at 
the  money ;  but  there  is  but  one  result  of  selling  degrees. 
If  the  present  method  is  to  be  continued,  the  bar 
will  soon  contain  so  large  a  number  of  incompetent 
and  uneducated  men,  trading  on  a  name,  that  it 
will  lose  its  high  place  in  public  estimation.  We, 
therefore,  heartily  congratulate  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  on 
his  timely  reform,  and  we  hope,  at  no  distant  day,  that 
education,  and  not  money  or  dining,  will  open  the  door 
to  the  bar. 


ALSACE  AND  LORRAINE. 

Alsace  and  Lorraine  have  been  annexed  to  Germany. 
In  German  phraseology,  the  separated  children  have 
returned  to  the  arms  of  the  affectionate  parent.  There 
is  a  pause  in  the  warlike  work  which,  somehow  or  other, 
played  no  unimportant  part  in  the  reunion  of  tho  happy 
family.  Tbe  Fatherland  is  festive.  There  are  proces- 
sions  and  deputations,  and  triumphal  entries,  un veilings 
of  statues  and  presentations  of  wreaths,  bevies  of  maidens  • 
of  honour  and  hosts  of  garlanded  veterans,  imperial 
condescensions  and  popular  genuflexions,  dinners  and 
speeches,  fireworks  and  illuminations.  Militaryism  is  a 
herO'thing  to-day  untev  d&n  Lindcii*  Who  dares  call. 
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jour  soldier  a  cut-throat  any  longer,  a  maker  of  widows 
and  orphans,  a  layer  low  of  the  husband  and  father  ? 
Who  dares  whisper  even  that  defence  ought  not  to 
degenerate  into  conquest?  Every  noble  German, 
**  cdler  Deutsclier  mann^**  knows  better  than  to  listen  to 
snch  contemptible  objections.  As  if  acts  done  by  a 
tJerinan  can,  under  any  circumstances,  be  the  same  as 
the  same  acts  done  by  a  Frenchman.  As  if  der  Buhm 
ties  Vaterlands  can  for  one  moment  bo  identified  with  la 
Gloire  de  la  Patrie — though  there  be  no  difference  in 
tlieir  meaning.  It  ought  to  be  clear  to  every  impartial 
mind  that  between  B-u-h-m  and  04-o~ur~e  there  is  not 
even  similitude — in  vowels  and  consonants. 

If  w’o  turn  from  the  show  of  marshals  and  men-at- 
arms,  however,  wo  may  see  and  learn  a  little  more 
than  perhaps  Prince  Bismarck  and  his  Junkers  care  that 
the  world  should  see  and  learn.  We  do  not  now  speak 
of  the  horrors  and  miseries  of  war.  We  are  aware  that 
blood-and'iron  statesmanship  takes  small  account  of 
these  things.  But  a  few  facts  in  connection  with  the 
present  condition  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  have  recently 
ctiino  to  the  surface,  which  are  worth  the  attention  of 
even  hlood-and-iron  statesmen.  We  are  not  about  to 
quote  from  the  newspapers  of  Paris  or  the  provinces 
wliich  still  remain  to  France.  A  German  might  object 
tliat  information  derived  from  such  sources  could  hai’dly 
bo  accepted  without  reserve,  so  far  as  it  told  against 
German  interests.  We,  therefore,  scrupulously  refrain 
from  laying  stress  upon  French  accounts  of  the  dispo¬ 
sitions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  annexed  territories. 
German  journals,  German  official  journals  even,  are  our 
authorities. 

On  all  sides  we  hear  of  nothing  but  symptoms  of  dis- 
afiection  and  instances  of  disorder.  It  seems  as  if  the 
annexed  Frenchmen,  after  a  brief  interval  of  quiet  or 
exhaustion,  had  set  themselves  determinedly  to  the  task 
of  j)roving  how  ineradicable  and  deepseated  is  their  love 
for  tiie  old,  their  repulsion  for  the  new.  They  refuse 
to  accept  “  accomplished  facts,”  or  rather  they  defy  the 
accom{)lishment  of  any  fact  which  would  dispose  of 
populations  as  the  slaver  disposes  of  his  human  wares. 
It  is  a  spectacle  at  once  touching  and  instructive  to 
behold  the  variety  of  the  means  to  which  the  Alsatians 
and  lioi  rainers  have  recourse  in  order  to  display  their 
inextinguishable  feeling  of  nationality.  Every  class,  all 
ages,  are  united  in  the  patriotic  protest. 

I'ho  official  ])roclamation  of  Heir  Schultze,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  Mulhouso,  to  the  maires^  commissaries  of 
p^ice,  etc.,  of  his  district,  informs  us  of  the  part  which 
even  the  children  have  learned  to  take.  The  little 


end  with  such  demonstrations.  A  guerilla  war 
said  to  have  broken  out  in  the  forests  of  the  , 

the  passes  of  the  Vosges.  The  Prussian  7entrr® 
solitwy  Uhlan,  is  hardly  more  secure  of  his  life 
the  days  of  the  daring  Franc-tireurs.  “  The  attadk^ 
German  soldiers,”  writes  the  Allgemeiiie  Zeitunq 
increased  of  late  in  a  considerable  degree  ”  E 
the  h^pitel  of  Strasbaw— StTMbnrg  the  purely 
City  of  Pnnee  Bismarck  s  imagination— there  are  8ol(W 
thus  struck  down  (durch  Schiisse  verwundete'l  Iw 
bullets  of  unseen  marksmen.  On  the  evening  of  th 
22nd  of  last  month  a  sanguinary  encounter  took  plac^ 
in  that  same  Strasburg  between  the  French  populace 
and  men  of  the  Prussian  garrison.  The  populace  were 
assisted  by  a  number  of  those  returned  Alsatians  of  the 
French  army  who  may  be  trusted  for  many  a  day  to 
nerve  the  resolution  of  their  compatriots.  While^the 
fight  raged  through  the  narrow  streets  of  the  old  Rhine- 
land  city,  the  women  found  an  opportunity  for  taldng 
an  active  part  in  the  affray ;  and,  wherever  a  wearer  of 
a  spiked  helmet  could  be  distinguished  beneath  an  open 
window  or  overhanging  roof,  the  odds  were  that  a  deluge 
of  boiling  water  suddenly  descended.  The  AUgemeine 
Zeitung  states  that  many  deaths  were  reported  as  the 
result  of  the  conflict,  which  was  only  stopped  by  the 
arrival  of  large  bodies  of  Prussian  military  and  the 
capture  of  numerous  prisoners. 

The  Strashurger  Zeitung ^  the  organ  of  the  local  Pros-  • 
sian  Government,  is  sadly  puzzled  to  account  for  such 
strange  obliviousness  of  the  benefits  of  compulsory  Ger- 
manisation.  It  builds  up  a  theory  to  explain  the  revival 
of  French  nationality.  During  the  civil  war  in  France, 
it  says,  and  while  Versailles  and  Paris  were  engaged  in 
deadly  strife,  the  annexed  populations  appear^  to  re¬ 
flect  that,  under  Prussia’s  protecting  wings,  they  were 
safe  from  revolution,  at  any  rate.  They  were,  accord¬ 
ingly,  moderately  wcU-conducted ;  and,  at  one  time,  the 
Strashurger  Zeitung  was  inclined  to  hope  that  they  would 
settle  down  without  any  unnecessary  and  unseemly 
delay  into  model  Germans.  Suddenly  all  is  changeu. 
There  is  internal  peace  in  France.  The  largest  loan 
ever  put  at  one  time  on  the  market  is  subscribed  three 
times  over.  An  army  of  120,000  men  defiles  past  the 
French  Assembly  in  the  plain  of  Longchamps.  There 
is  talk  again  of  “  the  immortal  glories  ”  of  France.  And 
straightway  the  Alsatians  and  Lorrainers  show  them¬ 
selves  in  their  old  001001*8 ;  and,  filled  with  the  hope  of 
French  victories  yet  to  come,  refuse  to  be  grateful  to 
Germany  for  the  singular  affection  displayed  in  their 
appropriation.  The  Strashurger  Zeitung  may  or  may 
not  be  accurate  in  its  story  about  the  temporary  recon¬ 
ciliation  of  the  Alsatians  and  Lorrainers.  At  least  it  is 
plain  that,  if  it  be  true  that  any  improvement  in  the 
prospects  of  France  at  once  rea'wakens  the  ® 

those  subjugated  Frenchmen,  the  vision  of  a  regenera 
France  must  be  peculiarly  unpleasant  for  the  patrons  0 

iho  Strashurger  Zeitung.  ^ 

“  A  few  weeks  ago,”  writes  the  Liberal  Fra^furter 
Zeitung^  “  the  Prussian  Government  and  its  underImp 
could  never  get  tired  of  praising  the  fine  German 
positions  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  It  has  now  b 

^°The  Ks^rckian  Deuhche  neicli»comipon^<^^^ 
weight  of  its  unwilling  evidence  to  this  disc  osure 
real  state  of  things.  The  Alsatians  and  Lorraine^*^ 
to  admit,  are  determinedly  hostile  to  Germany, 
to  say  that  the  result  of  recent  investigation,  un 
by.  the  Prussian  authorities,  has  ascertained  the  e  ^ 
of  a  complete  organisation,  with  its  head-q 
Paris,  and  having  for  its  object  the  giving  ai  ..  -gg 
port  to  the  disaffected  French  of  the  annex 
The  Deutsche  Beichscoirespondenz  gc^s  on  to  7 ,  •  ^ 

chiefs  of  this  organisation  stand  in  ^stance 

the  French  Ministers,  and  that  the  who  e  ^pj-egen- 
is  about  to  be  made  the  subject  of  of 

tations  from  the  Court  of  Berlin  to  the  ^ank- 

M.  Thiers.  “  We  fear,”  is  the  comment  s  t  ^ 
furter  Zeitung^  that  those  who  saw  in  ^  ^ 

Alsace  and  Lorraine  no  benefit  for  Gern^Ji 
nnieklv  be  found  to  have  been  in  the  ng 
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«  ^  ^ji0  most  powerful  and  telling  commentary  is  con-  ever,  is  that — even  if  it  be  admitted  that  vaccination 
.  ^  jjj  the  speech  of  Herr  Sonneman,  the  distin-  dimimshes  the  death-rate  from  small-pox — it  none  the 
^^hed  democrat,  at  a  meeting  of  his  coustitnents  in  less  raises  the  general  death-rate  jpro  tantOy  or  even  swells 
Saalbau  of  Frankfort.  “  I  held  myself  bound  to  it  higher ;  while  his  own  private  opinion  is  that,*  as  a 
ote against  the  annexation,”  he  said,  because  the  popu-  matter  of  fact,  a  vaccinated  person  is  four  times  as  liablu 
]  tions  of  those  countries  were  not  consulted,  and  I  am  to  catch  small-pox  as  an  um^iccinated  person,  lie  ad- 
c^nvinced  that  they  will  never  be  German.  Historic  mits,  however,  very  frankly,  that  his  figures  are  his  own, 
rivht  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  conclusive.  If  we  were  and  that  their  accuracy  is  open  to  the  most  serious 
to  go  a  couple  of  hundred  years  still  further  back,  we  question.  What  in  effect  he  unflinchingly  maintains  is, 
codd  still  find  a  couple  of  territories  more  over  which  that  his  peculiar  study  of  the  subject  as  a  speciality 
the  German  Empire,  in  its  transitory  swaying  hither  makes  his  opinion  more  valuable  than  is  that  of  the  vast 
and  thither,  had,  at  some  time  or  other,  extended.  If  majority  of  his  profession,  and  bis  own  figures  more 
all  nations  were  to  claim  those  territories  which,  at  some*  valuable  than  the  figures  of  all  the  European  Govern- 
time  or  other,  belonged  to  them,  there  would  never  be  a  ments, — of  which  he  admits  that  be  thinks  but  poorly, 
condition  of  peace  or  security  in  Europe.  To  the  his-  His  opinion  is  given  confidently  but  modestly,  and  ho 
tone  right  is  opposed  the  right  of  the  popular  vote,  strongly  deprecates  the  unprincipled  conduct  of  his 
Altogether  apart  from  the  general  stand-point,  I  have  colleagues. 

also  considered  myself  bound  as  a  Frankforter  to  vote  All  anti-vaccinators,  however,  are  not  as  reasonable 
against  the  annexation.  He  who,  but  a  few  years  ago,  as  is  Dr  Pearce.  Mr  Job  Collins,  for  instance,  M.l)., 
has  himself  had  personal  experience  of  what  com-  of  Aberdeen — which  degree  he  obtained  after  four 
pnlsoiy  annexation  means ;  he  who  has  seen  in  what  hours’  viva  voce — stated,  in  his  little  work  upon  the 
manner  the  very  same  Government  which  has  annexed  subject,  that  when  the  soldiers  at  Shorncliffe  w’ero  re- 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  carried  out  annexation  here  in  vaccinated,  “  thirteen  died  after  the  operation,  and  other* 
Frankfort;  he  who  has  known  how  Frankfort,  a  good  had  their  arms  amputated  to  save  their  lives.”  “I 
German  city,  was  misused  and  trodden  under  foot;  such  ascertained,”  says  Dr  Collins,  “from  my  own  inquiry, 
a  man  will  never  vote  for  the  infliction  of  a  similar  fate  that  such  had  been  the  case.”  .  .  .  .  “  I  did  not 

upon  others.”  know  of  any  means  of  ascertaining  whether  so  precise  a 

Unfortunately  such  democrats  as  Herr  Sonneman  are  statement  was  true.  I  took  it  for  granted  that  what 
rare  in  the  Empire  of  Germany.  In  the  meantime  there  is  appeared  in  the  regular  way*  as  ordinary  things  appear 
one  thing  very  certain.  A  new  Poland  has  been  created  was  correct,  and  that  no  one  would  propagate  a  thing 
—a  Poland  w’hich  sees  beyond  her  border,  and  whose  that  was  untrue.”  ....  “I  did  not  go  to  the  statistical 
pulses  beat  in  unison  with  a  kindred,  an  exasperated,  department  of  the  army  and  ascertain  w  hether  it  w  as 
and  still  mighty  nation.  Can  w^e  hope  for  lasting  peace  true.”  .  .  .  .  “  I  should  be  very  much  surprised  to  hear 
under  such  circumstances  ?  that  there  is  not  one  recorded  instance  in  the  whole  of 

the  British  army  of  one  person  having  died  from 
vaccination  or  re  vaccination.”  To  this  beautiful  piece  of 

THE  VACCINATION  COMMITTEE’S  REPORT  ^pon  Dr  JobTollinlwpL^^^ 

The  ponderous  blue-book  which  contains  the  Report  notice  of  the  Committee  that  Dr  Collins  calls  hini- 
ofthe  Committee  upon  Vaccination  is,  as  blue-books  self  a  public  vaccinator  for  years  before  bo  was  a  duly 
seldomare,  not  only  instructive  but  also  amusing.  During  qualified  medical  practitioner.  He  appears  to  h.ave  been 
the  first  eight  sittings  of  the  Committee  it  listened  turned  loose  upon  the  public  as  a  vaccinator  when  he 
patiently  to  what  must  be  called  the  arguments  of  the  apprentice,  and  I  do  not  wonder  that  he  found 

anti-vaccinators,  who  were  certainly  allowed  a  fair  hear-  extraordinary  results  from  vaccination.”  It  may  be 
ing.  The  Anti-Vaccination  League  has  lately  acquired  added— to  further  show  the  accuracy  of  Dr  Collins’s 
considerable  notoriety.  It  can,  indeed,  claim  to  have  thought — that  he  considers  his  four  hours’  vhd 

won  a  slight  victory.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  Aberdeen  to  bo  “  a  very  long  examination”  .  .  . 

Committee  reports  very  strongly  in  favour  of  vaccina*  **the  most  rigid,  with  the  one  exception  of  the  University 
tion,  as  being,  if  not  an  absolute  yet,  at  any  rate,  a  very  London.” 

great  protection  against  an  attack  of  small-pox ;  and  an  Leaving  Dr  Job  Collins,  wo  need  not  stay  very 
almost  absolute  protection  against  death  from  that  ^^ng  with  Mr  George  Sleight  Gibbs.  Mr  Gibbs  has 


THE  VACCINATION  COMMITTEE’S  REPORT 

The  ponderous  blue-book  which  contains  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  upon  Vaccination  is,  as  blue-books 


considerable  notoriety.  It  can,  indeed,  claim  to  have  ^ode  of  thought — that  he  considers  his  four  hours  viva 
won  a  slight  victory.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  Aberdeen  to  bo  “  a  very  long  examination”  .  .  . 

Committee  reports  very  strongly  in  favour  of  vaccina*  **the  most  rigid,  with  the  one  exception  of  the  University 
tion,  as  being,  if  not  an  absolute  yet,  at  any  rate,  a  very  London.” 

great  protection  against  an  attack  of  small-pox ;  and  an  Leaving  Dr  Job  Collins,  wo  need  not  stay  very 
almost  absolute  protection  against  death  from  that  ^^ng  with  Mr  George  Sleight  Gibbs.  Mr  Gibbs  has 
disease.  So  far,  then,  the  anti-vaccinators  can  hardlv  in  ‘Mill  on  Liberty’  that  “no  State  can  bo  called 


they  are  not  justifiable,  but  on  the  ground  that  they  do  ‘  bill’s  Logic ’—deduces  the  astounding  conclusion  that 
not  effect  their  real  object,  the  vaccination  of  the  child,  “  State  cannot  be  free  where  the  rujht  of  theparent  is 
^d  that  they  tend  to  breed  a  vast  amount  of  irritation!  taken  away  to  maintain  his  children  also  in  that  state  of 
In  effwt  it  may  be  said  that  the  Committee  appears  to  be  health.”  This  inference  would  certainly  be  apt  to 
or  opinion  that  were  a  policeman  to  take,  by  force  if  startle  those  who  are  not  aware  that  from  ‘  Mill  oit 
nec^sary,  every  child  to  the  vaccine  station,  death  by  Liberty’  Mr  Gibbs  draws  the  yet  more  startling 
smml-pox  at  any  rate,  if  not  small-pox  itself,  would  never  inferences  that  when  a  man  lives  in  a  filthy  underground 
J^n  be  heard  of.  The  Committee,  however,  are  unfor-  cellar,  into  which  liquid  sewage  oozes  from  the  next  house, 
hmately  not  prepared  to  recommend  any  such  direct  and  from  which  fever  and  cholera  spread  to  the  surronnd- 
wmpulsion.  And  as  on  the  other  hand  the  indirect  neighbourhood,  he,  none  the  less,  “  Iim  a  perfect 
°  present  in  vogue  is  not  certain  of  its  real  right  to  live  there,”  nor  has  the  State  any  right  to  eject 
the  vaccination  of  the  child,  they  are  of  opinion  bim,  it  being  “  all  theory  ”  to  assume  that  his  cellar  is  a 
penalties  by  which  it  is  enforced  should  focus  of  disease.  i  .  •  n 

*^^d.  But  on  the  main  issues,  the  efficacy  of  ^be  Ajax  of  the  anti-vaccinator  bo^^ 

j  ^  ^  prophylactic,  its  perfect  harmlessness,  Hume  Rothery,  who  considers  himself,  although 

-  ®  duty  of  the  State  to  “  endeavour  ”  to  secure  the  **  ^ot  a  doctor,”  yet  “  better  able  to  judge  of  vaccirm- 
miH.^  ^cemation  of  the  whole  population,  the  Com-  fion  “  than  if  he  were  a  doctor,  as  if  ho  were  a  doctor 
^^®^^ken  by  all  the  logic  of  Drs  Pearce  bis  judgment  might  bo  warped.’  Upon  precise .y 

rhetoric  of  the  Rev.  Hnme  *1*0  principle— namely, 

ne^,  ((  warps”  the  pure  and  unfettered  intellect— Mr  Hothciy 

^  ^  ’“ost  reasonable  of  all  the  “  would  prefer  the  verdict  of  the  un^phisticated  work- 

He  goes  so  far,  indeed,  as  to  classes  on  any  pending  question,  to  the  verdict  of  an 
before  pubertv  “  is  or  mav  be  ”  a  assemblage  of  so-called  educated  gentlemen.  Nor  is 


Bothepy  ’  rnetonc  of  the  Rev.  Hume 

^  ^  most  reasonable  of  all  the 
admit  '°^*  He  goes  so  far,  indeed,  as  to 

before  puberty  “is  or  may  be  ”  a 
it  temners  **  certain  forms  of  smalLpox,” 

e  severity  of  the  disease.  His  theory,  how- 
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♦That  is,  “what  was  asserted  and  appeared  in  the  pub!.’e 
prints.” — Vide  Question  466. 
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dii8  opinion  so  ttlto^GtliGr  illo^Cflil  tis  it 

first  appear,  for  Mr  Rothoiy  has,  or  prtrfGsses  to  have, 
a  verj  keen  contempt  for  facts,  only  equalled  by  his 
<^aal}y  keen  contempt  for  figures.  If  facts  and  figures 
.are  at  all  against  him — and  he  considers  this  “  if a 
veiy  great  and  magnanimous  concession  on  his  own 
part — all  that  he  has  to  say  is  that  it  is  all  the  worse  for 
tlie  facts  and  for  the  figures.  To  understand  this  some¬ 
what  peculiar  aspect  of  an  evidently  scientific  mind,  we 
must  trace  Mr  Rothery’s  mental  history.  It  commwioes 
'  witli  a  marvellous  case  of  “  instantaneous  conversion.” 
A  little  Rothory  was  being  vaccinated,  or  “  the  arm  of  a 
•child  literally  overflowing  with  health  was  being 
wounded,  and  corruption  was  being  put  into  its  blood.” 
Mrs  Rothery,  who  was  w^atching  the  operation,  “  instinc¬ 
tively  ”  said,  “  This  is  an  unnatural  and  wrong  thing.” 
From  that  moment  Mr  Rothery  “  literally  overflowed  ” 
with  anti-vaccinating  principles.  I  think,”  he  con¬ 
descends  to  explain,  “  that  if  you  get  to  principle,  then  you 
-aiti  standing  upon  solid  ground.  Now  I  take  ray  stand  upon 
this  eternal  principle,  that  yon  must  do  good  to  get  good, 
«iiicc  it  is  only  from  good  that  good  oan  flow' ;  and,  con¬ 
versely,  that  you  must  never  do  evil  that  good  may 
come  .  .  .  Principles  are  prior  to  figures,  and  indepen- 
<lont  of  figures,  and  .  .  .  the  principle  upon  w  hich  I  am 
■opposed  to  vaccination  being  anterior  and  superior  to  all 
-sUitistics  and  figures,  whatever  those  figures  may  prove, 

.  niy  opinion  against  vaccination  w  ould  remain  precisely 
as  it  is  now.  ...  In  this  case  medical  men  we  dis- 
4]ualificd  to  judge.  .  .  .  By  principle  I  mean  a  leading 
truth,  an  eternal  law  of  life.  There  is  no  such  truth, 
tliere  is  no  such  law,  nltimating  or  illustrating  itself  in 
\'accination.  Vaccination  is  an  unprincipled  practice.” 
It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  add  any  comment 
to  this  blatant  rubbish,  but  it  is  perhaps  worthy 
of  notice  that  Mr  Rothery  firmly  believes  (Ist.) 
that  vaccination  has  decreased  the  bodily  vigour  and 
diminished  the  stature  of  the  entire  population  ;  (.2nd.) 
.that  cancer  is  communicable  to  young  children  by  the 
\'acciiie  inoculation  ;  (3rd.)  that  all  compulsory  sanitary 
!j\ws  are  w’rong.  When,  in  addition  to  this,  we  remember 
that  Mr  Rothery  is  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  all  the 
nnti-viiccinator  stump  orators,  and  that  he  is  perpetually 
finding  himself  enthusiastically  received  by  crowded 
public  meetings,  we  begin  to  ascertain  what  ho 
means  by  saying  that  “  the  unsophisticated  working 
classes  ”  are  his  natural  allies,  and  also  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  “  intelligence  ”  which  underlies  the  anti¬ 
vaccination  movement. 

The  evil,  w’e  suspect,  is  done.  It  is  useless  to  point  out 
that  the  gross,  anil,  it  is  to  be  feared,  intentional,  misre¬ 
presentations  of  the  League  are  met  by  the  whole  cmi- 
senifus  of  the  medical  profession,  or  to  ask  what  the 
ojiinion  of  a  body  can  be  worth,  the  clerical  element  in 
which  is  represented  by  Mr  Job  Collins,  M.D.,  of  Aber¬ 
deen,  the  lay  element  by  Mr  Hume  Rothery.  It  is  true 
tliat  Mr  Job  Collins  had  a  four  hours’  viva  voce  for  his 
degree  of  M.D.,  and  that  Mr  Rothery’s  medical  know¬ 
ledge  is  just  “  what  ho  lias  picked  up  himself.”  As 
against  this  it  must  be  recollected  that  properly  qualified 
medical  men  are  ”  dis(}ualifiod  to  judge,”  and  that  one 
eternal  principle  is  worth  all  the  fiicts  and  all  the  figures 
in  the  universe.  It  is,  pei'haps,  a  little  annoying  to 
reflect  that  in  about  half-a-dozen  years  wo  shall  have  a 
small-pox  epidemic,  to  which  the  epidemic  of  1871  will  be 
a  mere  piece  of  child’s  play.  But  it  is  **  an  eternal  prin¬ 
ciple  ”  that  the  inevitable  must  be  accepted  ;  and  all  tliat 
ifwim  folk  can  do  is  to  get  w'ell  vaccinated  in  advance, 

■  .’ind  to  await  the  tempest  with  a  confidence  worthy  of  a 
Rothery.  Perhaps,  when  the  storm  bursts,  the  anti- 
vaccinators  w  ill  be  swept  away,  and  a  population  wdll  be 
left  which  does  not,  upon  eternal  principles,”  object  to 
and  refuse  to  comply  with  a  oompulsoiy  sanitary  law. 

The  real  grievance  is  the  want  of  popular  education. 
•It  is  with  the  “  unsophisticated  ”  masses — people  who, 
Aiaable  to  read  and  write,  are,  a  fortiori^  unable  to  weigh 
^evidence — tliat  Dr  Collins’s  tales  of  thirteen  deaths  from 
irncicination  at  Shornelifle,  and  Mr  Rothery’s  tall  talk 
Apoti  eternal  principles,  find  ready  credence.  Before 
•long  there  will  bo  fewer  people  incompetent  to  judge  of 


facts.  But  it  is  certain  at  present  that,  for  a  few 
at  any  rate,  Parliament  will  rule  En^lknd 
phisticated”  masses  will  rule  Parliament, 

^herys  of  the  day  wUl  sway  and  rale  the  “ 
ticated  masses.  It  may  not  .be  creditable 
that  a  Rothery  should  say  of  sankarv  law  “  T 
be  an  end  !”— and  that  the  end  should  come  But  f 
this  those  alone  are  to  blame  who  have  neirleebid  iLn 
work  of  National  Education,  or  who  have  hinderJ^* 
progress.  «  «  easy  to  point  out  the  defects  in  Z 
character  of  the  late  Wd  Brougham.  Reviewers  latelv 
have  been  kind  enough  to  do  so  on  a  somewhat  Ursa 
scale,  and  every  live  ass  has  had  a  kick,  not  at  the 
dying,  but  at  the  dead  lion.  And  yet  it  is  perhans 
worth  our  while  to  think  that  had  we  had  more 
Broughams,  we  should  certainly  also  have  had  fewer 
Rothery  s. 


THE  PARIS  COMMUNE. 

Six  weeks  have  elapsed  since  the  nine  weeks’  life  of 
the  Paris  Commune  was  over ;  yet,  by  most  people,  its 
character  and  objects  are  now  as  little  understood  ns  they 
were  at  the  end  of  May,  and  many  arc  still  as  zealously 
misrepresenting  it  as  they  were  during  its  time  of  power. 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  has  honourably  admitted  into  its 
pages  a  series  of  very  able  letters,  with  the  tone  of 
which  it  oan  hardly  itself  agree,  and  in  which  “a 
Communalist,”  recounting  his  own  experiences  and 
observations,  gives  the  clearest  account  of  its  motives 
and  actions  that  has  been  given  in  English.  Much  truth 
is  contained,  too,  in  the  skilful  but  intemperate  pamphlet 
on  “  The  Civil  War  in  France,”  which  was  lately  issued 
by  the  International  Working  Men’s  Association.  The 
main  effect  of  that  pamphlet,  however,  has  probably 
been  to  increase  the  misconception,  wanton  or  accidental, 
that  is  at  the  root  of  nearly  all  the  misrepresentations 
that  have  found  most  favour  with  newspaper  readers. 
While  the  Commune  existed,  hundreds  of  French,  Ger¬ 
man,  English,  and  other  journals  persistently  asserted  that 
the  International  Association  was  its  parent  *,  and,  since 
the  overthrow  of  the  Commune,  they  have  as  persistently 
sought  to  fasten  the  blame  of  all  its  real  and  supposed 
ofifences  upon  the  International  Association.  It  is  easy  to 
see  how  much  colour,  though  without  any  good  reason,  the 
International  Association’s  publication  of  an  apology  for 
the  Commune  has  given  to  the  charges  which  thus  continue 
to  be  made.  This  month’s  number  of  Blacicwood  contains 
an  article  entitled  “  A  History  of  the  Commune  of 
Paris,”  which,  by  help  of  assertions  that  have  been 
abundantly  disproved,  identifies  the  whole  action  of  the 
Commune  with  the  International  Association;  and  a  writ^ 
in  the  new  Quarterly  says,  in  a  burst  of  eloquence,  ^d 
with  the  emphasis  of  capitals,  that  “  a  portentous  phe¬ 
nomenon,  which  has  followed  in  the  trein  of  the  grea 
war  between  France  and  Germany— the  insurgent  aMan 
tion  of  the  International,  with  its  myriad  incendiary 
hands,  and  tongues,  and  pens — terribly  demonstra 
how  the  speculative  delusions  palmed  on  popular  ^nor 
ance  may  blaze  out  in  more  than  metaphorical  connagra 
tions,  kindled  by  popular  fanaticism.”  , 

The  facts  of  the  case  ought  to  be  better  ,  ’ 

and,  if  the  alarmists  were  wise,  they  would  see  t  a  y 
only  weaken  their  object  by  repeating  falseh(^s  , 
of  facts,  and  by  indulging  in  vague  denunciation  ms 

of  authentic  charges.  The  International  Association  may 

may  not  he  as  powerful  and  mischievous  an  or^msa 
as  ita  enemies  represent ;  but  it  certainly  was  m  ^ 
the  author  of  the  Paris  Commune ;  and  the 
can  be  justly  charged  against  it  is  tlmt  its  mac 
was,  to  some  extent,  used  by  some  of  its  ^ 

mfimhers  in  aidino^  a  movement  with  whic  ^ 
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ontborst  than  the  International  Association  or  any  of  its  of  Paris  after  the  necessary  isolation  was  over.  Further 
members.  But  the  real  causes  of  the  outburst  must  be  encouragement  came  in  many  ways  as  soon  as  peace  was 
foand  in  a  state  of  society  ot  which  both  V ersaillists  and  made  with  the  common  enemy.  All  classes  of  Parisians 
Paris  insurgents  were  only  the  produce,  and  which  pre-  were  offended  at  the  refusal  of  the  National  Assembly  to 
vailed  long  before  the  International  Association  came  into  settle  in  its  natural  seat,  the  capital  of  France.  Many 
existence.  For  the  remote  causes  we  must  go  back  to  classes  were  injured  by  its  impetuous  legislation  in  the 
the  Fii*st  French  Revolution  and  the  feudal  tyranny  matter  of  unpaid  rents  and  overdue  bills,  which  meant 
that  necessitated  it.  For  the  more  immediate  causes  starvation  to  thousands  and  bankruptcy  to  myriads, 
we  must  go  back  to  the  Second  French  Revolution,  and  The  working  classes  saw  that  the  worst  of  this  suffer- 
take  in  the  whole  period  of  the  Second  Empire.  On  ing  would  fall  on  them,  and  that,  in  the  stagnation 
the  day  when  the  Second  Empire  died,  the  4th  of  Sep-  of  all  business,  they  were  quite  unable  to  meet  it.  Many 


the  day  when  tne  oeconu  xiinpire  uieu,  ine  oi  oep-  oi  ail  Dusiness,  tney  were  quite  unable  to  meet  it.  Many 
tember,  the  Paris  Commune  was  really  born  ;  but  the  of  them,  their  ordinary  avocations  being  at  a  standstill, 
ideas  then  begotten  were  unheeded,  or  had  but  fitful  had  gained  a  scanty  living  as  members  of  the  National 
expression  while  the  war  with  Germany  continued,  and  Guard.  Was  it  strange  that  they  should  cling  to  this 
only  after  the  war  was  over  did  it  take  formidable  shape,  pittance,  when  it  was  their  only  source  of  maintenance  ? 
It  could  not  then  have  become  formidable  ;  it  could  not.  They  did  cling  to  it,  at  any  rate,  and  out  of  their  stubborn 
after  that,  have  held  M.  Thiers  and  France  at  bay  during  refusal  to  be  disbanded,  and  to  give  up  their  cannon, 
nine  weeks,  had  it  been  such  a  mass  of  folly  and  wicked-  resulted  the  affair  of  the  18th  of  March.  The  hoitr- 
ness  as  its  opponents  would  have  us  believe. 


geoisie  took  no  part  in  this ;  but  they  sanctioned  it  by 
their  silence.  The  International  Association  took  no 


No  student  of  recent  French  history  need  be  told  how  their  silence.  Ihe  international  Association  took  no 
Red  Republicanism,  Socialism,  Communism,  a  score  of  P^t  it ;  but  as  many  members  of  it  were  soldiers  in 
more  or  less  wild  and  reckless  projects  for  individual  or  National  Guard,  and  as  many  others  saw  in  the 
class  resistance  to  individual  or  class  tyranny  arose,  approaching  struggle  an  opportunity  of  promoting  their 
Each  took  its  own  shape  and  regarded  all  the  others  with  views,  they  promptly  came  to  the  front,  by  the  side  of 
unfortunate  jealousy,  but  in  each  and  all  the  same  two  o^i^ars  with  whom  they  agreed  only  in  w^elcoming 


ideas  were  dominant,  sometimes  working  in  harmony,  struggle.  Assi,  and  other  prominent  Inter- 

Rometimes  working  in  violent  opposition  to  one  another,  nationalists,  indeed,  were  for  some  time  in  the  front 


gometiraes  working  in  violent  opposition  to  one  another,  nationalists,  inaeea,  were  tor  some  time  in  the  front 
The  one  idea  had  for  its  object  the  selfish  aggrandise-  all,  being  more  prudent  and  intelligent  men  than 


^  y  ~  ^  ~  ~  -  -  - -  - 

and,  though  France  has  been  in  a  state  of  chronic  revo¬ 
lution  for  more  than  eighty  years,  its  people  have  never 
had  sufficient  liberty,  or  sufficiently  long  spells  of  liberty, 
to  acquire  such  prudence  as  can  only  come  of  experience. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  schemes  of  social  and  political  regene- 


ment  of  one  leader  or  a  few  leaders  in  each  clique ;  the  of  their  associates.  They  were  the  leading  members 

other  aimed  at  a  tolerably  unselfish  advancement  of  the  Central  Committee  ;  but  it  is  necessary  always 

whole  group  of  thinkers,  each  being  willing  to  forego  his  though  the  Central  Committee  was 

own  special  gains  if  he  could  share  in  the  general  gains  naamly  composed  of  Internationalists,  it  was  in  no  sense 
of  his  fellows.  Neither  idea  was  very  noble,  but  there  ^  limb  or  a  branch  of  the  International  Association, 
was  much  nobility  in  the  aggregate  efforts  of  these  was  done  as  individuals,  not  as  agents  of 

various  social  and  political  reformers,  and  their  nobility  body  to  which  they  belonged. 

was  not  much  lessened  by  their  grievous  lack  of  social  Yet  the  Central  Committee  was  the  wisest,  most  tem- 
and  political  wisdom.  Men  who  have  been  ground  down  perate,  most  far-seeing,  and  in  every  way  most  compe- 
by  tyranny  cannot  be  expected  to  be  wise  by  instinct,  tent  of  the  various  roughly-constituted  bodies,  sometimes 
and,  though  France  has  been  in  a  state  of  chronic  revo-  acting  quite  separately,  sometimes  merging  into  one 
Intion  for  more  than  eighty  years,  its  people  have  never  another,  that  aspired  to  direct  the  insurrection  during 
had  sufficient  liberty,  or  sufficiently  long  spells  of  liberty,  its  fluctuating  career.  Had  the  Central  Committee  been 
to  acquue  such  prudence  as  can  only  come  of  experience,  allowed  to  remain  at  the  head  of  affairs,  there  is  good 
Thus  it  was  that  the  schemes  of  social  and  political  regene-  reason  to  believe  that  the  fiercest  enemies  of  the  insur- 
ration  that  came  to  the  surface  in  1848  were  hardly  less  rection  would  have  had  no  just  ground  for  denouncing  it, 
vague,  though  much  less  bloodthirsty,  than  those  of  the  Paris  Commune  would  have  lived  to  this 

1793;  and  that  between  1848  and  1871  almost  the  only  day.  But  it  was  not  allowed  to  remain  at  the  head  of 
notable  advance  has  been  in  the  consciousness  that  affairs.  Noisy  demagogues,  like  Felix  Pyat  and  Gustave 
regeneration  is  not  to  be  secured  by  the  mere  shedding  Flourens,  came  forward  and  gained  influence  enough  to 
of  blood.  Advance  has  certainly  been  made  in  other  force  better  men  into  the  rear.  The  Central  Committee 
ways  as  well ;  but  it  is  too  evident  that  the  great  mass  was  virtually  deposed  by  the  elections  of  the  26th  of 
of  the  Paris  workmen  who  gave  trouble  to  Napoleon  III.  March,  when  the  Commune  was  formally  inaugurated, 
during  the  last  years  of  his  reign,  who  cried  “De-  The  Central  Committee  continued  to  exist  as  an  unofficial 
chance !  ”  on  the  4th  of  last  September,  and  “  Vive  la  league  of  counsellors,  possessing  considerable  influence 
C^mune !  ”  on  the  3 1st  of  October,  were  filled  with  over  a  great  many  Parisians,  and  some  of  its  members 
visionary  schemes,  for  the  detailed*  working  out  of  were  influential  members  of  the  Commune;  but  from  the 
which,  whether  good  or  bad  in  themselves,  they  were  29th  of  March,  when  the  Commune  first  met  in  the 
quite  incompetent.  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  Government  was  vested  in  it,  and  in 

It  was  in  such  circumstances  that  the  Commune  it  alone.  There  is  no  good  pretext  whatever  for  identi- 
arose.  Its  very  name  led  to  blundering  and  confusion,  fyi^g  tl^is  Commune,  elected  by  one-third  of  the  citizens 
even  among  its  followers,  and  yet  more  on  the  part  of  of  Paris,  with  the  International  Association.  It  would 
outside  observers.  Some  thought  that  the  Commune  bo  far  more  reasonable  to  identify  the  Carlton  Club 
was  to  be  a  new  and  thorough  experiment  in  Commun-  or  the  Reform  Club  with  the  House  of  Commons, 
wto  th  pibers  thought  tlmt  its  only  definite  object  The  detailed  history  of  the  legislative  and  executive 
enoe  of  the  complete  municipal  independ-  action  of  the  Commune,  from  its  first  formal  meeting  on 

ande^^  Perhaps  the  confusion  was  tolerated,  the  29th  of  March,  will,  doubtless,  be  written  before 

approved  of,  by  its  leaders,  as  it  brought  them  long,  and,  if  it  is  written  fairly,  it  will  show  an  amazing 
opposite  camps.  They  did  really  quantity  of  good  sense  and  right  feeling.  Folly  and  bad 

Men  fHi  from  more  than  tw’o  diflerent  camps,  feeling,  undoubtedly,  had  play  in  the  Commune,  but  when 

obiecl  f  opinions,  and  men  who  sought  we  consider  what  human  nature  is  at  the  best,  if  we 

Cwnm  ^  mwmpatible,  united  in  crying  “  Vive  la  study  it,  for  instance,  in  our  own  refined  and  august 
Comm  finding  a  sufficient  bond  of  union  in  the  House  of  Peers, — wo  need  not  wonder  that  the  crude 

wbicb^^r'^  1  C)ppo8ition  to  that  centralising  tyranny  assemblage  of  untrained  legislators,  stirred  by  violent 
fiovemrn*'*  perfected,  and  which  the  passions,  goaded  to  desperation  by  the  conduct  of  the 

to  A  showed  itself  quite  as  eager  Versailles  Government,  was  not  a  paragon  of  virtue  and 

Commun  were  the  actual  starters  of  the  intelligence.  Enthusiastic  and  illogical  socialism  was 

Communalistic  idea  in  October  last  docs  dominant  in  it ;  yet  it  made  few  change  that  were  not 


ways  as  well ;  but  it  is  too  evident  that  the  great  mass 
of  the  Paris  workmen  who  gave  trouble  to  Napoleon  HI. 
danng  the  last  years  of  his  reign,  w'ho  cried  “De- 
c  eance!  ’  on  the  4th  of  last  September,  and  “  Vive  la 
f^mune !  ”  on  the  3 1st  of  October,  were  filled  with 
schemes,  for  the  detailed  working  out  of 
w  ich,  whether  good  or  bad  in  themselves,  they  were 
quite  incompetent. 


WM  in  such  circumstances  that  the  Commune 


Its  very  name  led  to  blundering  and  confusion, 
followers,  and  yet  more  on  the  part  of 
thought  that  the  Commune 
istn  •  ^  ^  thorough  experiment  in  Commun- 

others  thought  tlmt  its  only  definite  object 
enoe  ®f  the  complete  municipal  independ- 

anJ  A  Perhaps  the  confusion  was  tolerated, 

approved  of,  by  its  leaders,  as  it  brought  them 


^‘ucoura^A  iouiaiion  ot  ttiat  siege  did  muen  to  writer  in  jyLocKu  uuuj  iaa  «««  - —  «  ,  , - ^  , 

0  notion  of  independent  action  on  the  part  jects  of  the  party  on  the  great  questions  of  labour  and 
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capital,  interest  on  money,  *  the  equivalence  of  functions,’ 
the  existence  of  property,  marriage,  the  right  to  believe 
in  God,  and  all  the  other  economical,  social,  and  religious 
questions  which  the  International  has  publicly  raised.” 
The  International  Association  has  not  publicly  raised  the 
majority  of  these  questions.  Had  it  done  so,  the  Commune 
was  not  called  upon  to  raise  them  again  ;  and  certainly  it 
would  have  been  the  height  of  -folly — a  thing  for  Black¬ 
wood  to  chuckle  over  indeed — for  it  to  have  attempted  to 
settle  them,  and  make  tyrannical  laws  about  them,  while 
Paris  was  being  besieged  by  the  Versailles  troops,  and 
the  only  two  imperative  duties  were  to  keep  Paris  at 
peace  with  itself  from  day  to  day,  and  to  w'ard  off  the 
enemy  from  the  walls.  Both  those  duties  were  performed 
with  more  ability  than  could  possibly  have  been  expected. 
The  orderly  bearing  of  the  citizens  has  won  praise  even 
from  enemies.  The  skill  of  the  Communist  military 
arrangements  is  shown  by  the  length  of  time  during 
which  it  held  at  bay  the  overwhelming  forces  sent  against 
it  bv  M.  Thiers. 

The  Commune  proper,  however,  died  before  Paris  was 
conquered.  The  wisdom  infused  into  it  by  the  Central 
Committee  had  begun  to  be  dispersed  by  w’indy  dema¬ 
gogues  and  unprincipled  adventurers  before  it  was  a 
week  in  office.  It  had  virtually  disappeared  when  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  was  appointed  with  abso¬ 
lute  and  tyrannical  powers.  The  Commune  then  showed 
that  all  health  and  life  had  gone  out  of  it;  and  the 
c^ture  of  the  21st  of  May  was  the  necessary  sequel. 
We  have  nothing  to  say  in  apology  for — though  some¬ 
thing  was  said  by  us  at  the  time  in  extenuation  of — the 
atrocious  attempt  to  bum  all  the  piuncipal  parts  of  Paris, 
or  the  yet  more  atrocious  massacre  oi  Archbishop 
Darboy  and  his  fellow-prisoners.  But  none  of  the  stain 
of  these  acts  falls  on  the  original  idea  upon  which  the 
Paris  Commune  was  framed.  That  idea  sought  only  the 
municipal  independence  of  Paris,  and  the  securing  to  its 
citizens  in  managing  their  owm  affairs,  without  hindrance 
from  the  tyranny  of  Emperor,  King,  or  sham  Republican. 
Its  decentralising  plan  may  not  have  been  very  good  in 
itself,  but  it  was  an  unavoidable  consequence  of  the 
excessive  tendency  to  centralisation  which  has  for  so 
long  been  the  bane  of  France.  And,  unless  French 
statesmen  are  wise,  and  accord  justice  before  it  is  wrested  ^ 
from  them,  the  good  principle  that  actuated  the  Paris 
Commune  will  be  sought  for  again  before  long,  and  there 
will  be  a  better  chance  of  its  being  won. 


HELP  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

With  but  one  exception,  and  that  a  very  questionable 
one,  all,  we  believe,  would  unite  in  the  opinion  that  the  loss 
of  sight  is  a  heavier  infliction,  is  more  deplorable  and  more 
pitiable,  than  the  deprivation  of  any  other  of  our  faculties. 
The  exception,  if  it  be  one,  is  loss  of  reason.  To  friends 
and  lookers-on,  this  is  probably  the  most  afflicting  of  all 
calamities ;  and  to  the  pride  we  feel  in  the  dignity  of 
human  nature  it  is  humiliating  indeed  to  behold  the  extinc. 
tion,  or  at  least  the  utter  perversion,  of  the  most  eminent 
attribute  of  man.  The  childish  idiot, — if  it  be  not  a  dese¬ 
cration  of  the  beautiful  word  “child,”  to  compare  the 
attractive  weakness  of  infancy  to  the  abnormal  helpless¬ 
ness  of  the  poor  idiot, — is  to  bystanders  pitiable  beyond 
expression  in  his  ignorance  or  his  misplaced  delight ;  the 
untameable  maniac  appals  us  with  the  spectacle  of  hu¬ 
manity  bereft  of  every  gentler  habit  and  nobler  quality  that 
can  distinguish  it  from  the  savage  denizens  of  the  forest. 
But  yet  there  is  doubtless  much  reason  to  believe  that  the 
suffering  is,  in  many  instances,  less  incident  to  the  poor 
lunatic  than  to  those  about  him  ;  that 

Mercy  gives,  to  charm  the  sense  of  woe. 

Ideal  peace  that  truth  can  ne’er  bestow, 

and  that  the  glee  of  the  adult  in  children’s  games,  the 
pride  of  the  imaginary  monarch, — whatever  pain  they  may 
afford  by  bearing  constant  witness,  like  the  brilliancy  of  a 
consumptive  cheek,  to  the  diseased  organisation  in  which 
they  originate, — are,  in  truth,  happy  alleviations  of  the  fate 
of  those  to  whom  so  much  natural  pleasure  is  a  dead  letter. 
But  with  the  blind  there  is  room  for  no  such  reflection. 


Whether  they  have  known  by  eiperienee  the  bleMin.  an 
denied  them,  or  are  merely  aware  by  report  of  aniL-.^ 
source  of  enjoyment  and  intelligence,  the  nature  of  iT 
they  can  but  strive  vainly  and  in  perplexity  to  conoei» 
they  are  mevitably  conscious  of  standing  at  a  disadvantaj; 
by  the  side  of  others.  Cheerful  and  contented  they 
frequently  be,  reading  a  silent  and  most  reproving  lesw^tA 
the  querulity  of  others  who  have  the  full  enjoyment  ^ 
so  inestimable  a  blessing  as  sight.  But,  however  they  ma 
bear  the  calamity,  there  can  be  no  veiling  from  themselv^ 
or  others  that  it  is  a  sad  calamity,  and  calls  most  movbriv 
for  the  loving  and  patient  aid  of  friends.  Not  merely  are 
their  emotions  denied  the  gratification  arising  froni  the 
varied  panorama  of  nature,  the  painted  or  sculptured  works 
of  art,  and,  most  of  all,  the  beloved  countenances  of  friends 
but  (in  spite  of  exceptional  instances  such  as  those  of 
Milton,  Dandolo,  or  Saunderson,  who  without  the  aid  of 
sight,  or  at  least  after  its  loss,  have  made  their  names  illus¬ 
trious),  they  are  cut  off  from  the  chief  channel  by  which 
the  intellect  draws  in  its  supplies.  Nothing,  as  old  Bunyan 
might  say,  can  any  longer  enter  Mansoul  by  the  way  of 
Eyegate ;  and  wisdom  is  “at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out.” 

The  work  that  is  being  attempted  and  done  on  behalf  of 
this  unfortunate  class  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind 
Association  has  lately  been  narrated  by  the  honorary  secre^ 
tary  (T.  R.  Armitage,  M.D.,  33  Cambridge  Square,  W.)  in 
an  interesting  volume  on  the  ‘  Education  and  Employment 
of  the  Blind.*  The  Association,  which  has  been  in  existence 
for  nearly  three  years,  aims  at  systematising  the  various 
agencies  employed  in  instructing  the  blind,  promoting  the 
uniform  adoption  of  such  methods  as  experience  proves  to 
be  most  efficient,  assisting  the  blind  to  discover  and  secure 
a  footing  in  those  occupations  which  offer  them  the  fairest 
prospects,  and  maintaining,  for  all  these  purposes,  an  inter¬ 
change  of  opinions  and  experiences  among  the  most  edu* 
cated  of  the  blind  and  the  teachers  of  the  blind  in  our 
own  and  other  countries.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of 
this  body  that  the  persons  best  fitted  to  ascertain  the  true 
needs  of  the  blind,  and  the  mode  of  meeting  their  capaci¬ 
ties,  are  the  blind  themselves.  All  education  of  the  blind, 
BO  far  as  it  is  calculated  to  leave  them  without  the  necessity 
of  perpetually  relying  on  the  information  of  friends,  must, 
of  course,  be  given  by  the  touch ;  and  the  Association 
believes  that  only  those  who  depend  habitually  upon  this 
sense  can  form  a  satisfactory  judgment  on  the  best  means 
of  suiting  its  requirements.  The  Council,  therefore,  on 
whom  the  work  of  the  Association  actually  falls,  consists 
of  gentlemen  who,  with  the  exception  of  the  secretary— 
himself  partially  so— are  altogether  blind.  Among  the 
first  tasks  in  which  the  Council  engaged  was  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  comparative  merits  of  rival  systems  of  raised 
writing.  Of  this  there  are  five  chief  varieties  :  one  using, 
with  modifications,  the  ordinary  Roman  character ;  three 
(known  by  the  names  of  their  inventors,  Moore,  Lucas,  and 
Frere)  which  adopt  arbitrary  symbols,  in  sonae  cases 
employing  a  system  of  shorthand  into  the  bargain ;  aim, 
lastly,  what  is  known  as  the  Braille  system,  where  the 
letters  are  composed  of  dots  in  varying  numbere  m 
arrangements.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  point  out  e 
vast  impediment  which  such  variety  must  place  in  the  way 
of  mental  acquisition  by  the  blind.  Not  only  does  it  en 
a  serious  augmentation  in  the  cost  of  printing  ^ 
in  each  type  being  useless  except  to  a  fraction  of  the  rea 
ing  blind,  instead  of  addressing  themselves  to  all 
the  same  spoken  language ;  but  the  blind  are  also  1^ 
in  their  reading,  an  artificial  obstacle  is  placed  in  the^y 
of  their  written  communication  with  one  another,  w  on 
the  confusion  of  tongues  is  superinduced  a 
confusion  of  fingers.  Out  of  these  discordant  systems 
Association  has  attempted  to  select  the  best  to 
it  and  assist  in  its  general  adoption.  To  the  eye  o 
seeing  reader,  nothing  can  be  more  confusinjg  *  “  . 
dotted  system  of  Braille,  which  suggests  the  jd®®  ®  .  « 

of  dominoes  run  mad ;  while  he  may  rAnnciL 

in  favour  of  the  familiar  Roman  type.  Yet  t  e 
which,  after  the  fashion  of  Parliamentary  Oom^  ^biect 
taken  the  opinions  of  numerous  blind  persons  on  ® 
records  it  as  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
blind  that,  for  general  use,  the  Roman  type  is  lar 
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r  ted  and 'can  never  meet  the  exigencies  of  those  who 
n  touch  ;  while  the  Braille  system — the  invention  of 
Wind  man— introduced  in  Paris  nearly  forty  years  since— 
*  yged  almost  exclusively  in  France  and  Belgium,  and 
nidly  spreading  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  Italy,  Spain,  Ger- 
America — is  recommended  by  the  Council,  on 
the  wme  evidence,  as  that  best  suited  for  the  purposes  both 

of  reading  and  writing.  r  *1,  a  •  i* 

On  the  very  natural  question,  how  far  the  Association 

has  been  successful  in  proselytising,  and  in  inducing  other 
bodies  to  follow  its  advice,  we  are  left  almost  entirely  in 
the  dark.  The  report  of  the  Council  tells  us,  indeed,  in  a 
form  of  speech  by  which  more  is  meant  than  precisely  meets 
the  ear  that  “  previous  to  the  labours  of  the  Association 
there  was  not  a  single  institution  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  which  it  ”  (the  Braille  system)  **  was  taught,  and  in 
most  it  had  never  been  heard  of.”  Their  work,  however, 
has  not  been  confined  to  advice,  but  they  have  aided  the 
Braille  system  by  the  production,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
was  previously  known,  of  the  mechanical  appliances,  frames, 
&c.  used  by  the  blind  in  writing  by  it.  Not  the  least 
recommendation,  as  it  appears,  of  the  Braille  letters  is  their 
use  for  musical  notation.  For  in  surveying  the  different 
spheres  which  the  blind — generally,  of  course,  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  in  our  competitive  age  —  may  hope  to  fill 
happily  and  successfully,  the  Council  finds  that  music,  as 
might  naturally  be  expected,  and  the  cognate  art  of  piano- 
tuning  afford  far  superior  prospects  to  wdUtmined  blind 
than  they  enjoy  in  any  other  occupation.  In  Paris,  it  is 
as  piano-tuners  that  they  can  best  maintain  themselves ; 
while  those  from  the  Boston  Institution  can  more 
advantageously  devote  their  abilities  to  playing  and  teach¬ 
ing  music.  In  each  case,  the  necessity  of  relying  so  much 
on  the  ear  renders  the  capabilities  of  the  blind  equal  or 
superior  to  those  of  the  seeing ;  but  experience  proves  that 
neither  here  nor  abroad  do  these  employments  offer  any 
advantage  to  those  who  do  not  aim  high  and  acquire  more 
than  the  average  proficiency.  Those  so  qualified  are  able 
abroad  to  take  a  position  of  comparative  competence 
attainable  in  no  other  way.  It  is  argued  that,  if  a  con¬ 
siderable  per  centage  of  the  blind  in  the  United  Kingdom 
could,  as  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe,  be  trained 
with  the  like  success  to  these  callings  for  which  they  are 
naturally  marked  out,  music  and  tuning  should  be 
advanced  in  our  blind  schools  to  a  more  prominent  posi¬ 
tion  than  they  have  at  present,  and  receive  all  the  aid  to  be 
derived  from  the  introduction  of  the  Braille  notation,  now 
used  not  only  in  Paris  but  **  at  Boston  and  at  the  other 
American  schools  where  music  is  a  serious  study.” 

It  will  be  seen  from  our  brief  sketch  what  is  the  work 
which  the  Association  sets  before  it,  and  we  believe  it 
to  be  one  that  we  can  conscientiously  recommend  to  the 
assistance  of  our  readers.  The  Council  is  far  from  being 
at  the  end  of  its  work.  Where  it  has  arrived  at  a  decided 
conclusion,  supported  by  the  views  and  experience  of  the 
competent  blind,  it  has  yet  to  propagate  that  opinion, 
and  attempt  to  remove  that  discordance  so  fatal  to 
economy  and  facility  of  learning.  On  some  subjects,  such 
M  the  teaching  of  arithmetic,  it  has  still  to  examine  the 
fferent  whemes  and  aim  at  discovering  that  which  best 
approves  itself  to  those  for  whose  use  it  is  intended.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  that  the  prejudices  of  seeing  teachers 
ttay  readily,  and  even  unconsciously,  be  enlisted  in  favour 
th  which,  as  they  present  least  difficulty  to 

emselves,  they  may  hope  and  fancy  will  be  equally  suitable 

h  *  H.  1  ^  finally  call  the  attention  of  those  who 
ave  he  leisure  or  the  means  for  rendering  the  association 
f^rsonal  or  pecuniary  aid,  to  an  honourable  and  far  too 
c  characteristic  in  the  conduct  of  this  body,  which 
supporters  that  their  liberality  will  not  be  per- 

uamel  which  they  have  no  sympathy, 

^ ^  there  are  no  expenses  of  management. 

1  18  probable,  may  be  disposed  to  facilitate  the 
wiaVi*^  ©uaployment  of  the  hapless  blind  who  have 
a  hatij  pockets  of  pampered  officials,  or  spread 

table  for  a  board-room  dinner. 


Lord  Shaftesbury  did  well 
^y  evening  in  reminding  the  House  of  Lords  and 


the  country  of  the  condition  of  many  children  employed  in 
brick-making,  with  a  view  to  subjecting  brick-fit  1  Is  to  the 
Factory  Acts.  His  lordship  did  not  help  his  case  much 
by  describing  his  own  experiences  when  he  mistook  eight 
or  ten  children  for  lumps  of  clay,  and  when  they  were  so 
frightened  at  the  sight  of  him  that  “  they  ran  away  scream¬ 
ing  as  though  he  were  something  Satanic.”  And  all  children 
employed  in  brick-fields  are  not  as  badly  off  as  would 
appear  from  the  painful  facts  adduced  by  Lord  Shaftes¬ 
bury.  But  it  certainly  ought  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
power  of  greedy  parents  and  employers  to  put  even  a 
single  child,  weighing  58 Jibs.,  to  the  task  of  carrying 
431bs.  of  clay  over  an  average  distance  of  fifteen  miles  a 
day,  and  thus  to  fill  up  seventy-three  hours  in  a  week ; 
and  doubtless  a  goodly  number  of  the  30,000  brick-field 
children  in  England  have  to  go  through  something  like 
that  misery.  No  one  can  dispute  Lord  Shaftesbury’s 
assertion  that,  “  when  children  are  thus  treated  it  is  time 
for  the  State  to  come  forward  and  stand  in  the  place 
of  the  parents  and  rescue  the  children  from  such  degra* 
dation.”  This  is  a  phase  of  Communism  that  even  Tory 
peers  must  approve  of. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


LIFE  IN  THE  ARMY. — HI. 

Sir, — The  food,  both  as  regards  quality  and  quantity,  with 
which  our  soldiers  are  supplied,  is  not  as  satisfactory  as  it 
ought  to  be.  A  soldier’s  dinner  is  his  only  staple  meal,  and 
that  I  cannot  say  much  in  favour  of.  It  is  served  up  amid 
flourish  of  trumpets  and  beating  of  drums  between  the  hours 
of  twelve  and  one  o’clock,  when  every  man  must  be  present, 
knife  and  fork  in  hand.  It  consists  of  beef  and  mutton 
alternately,  with  the  addition  of  potatoes,  and  sometimes,  but 
very  seldom,  other  vegetables,  as  well  as  pie  and  pudding. 
For  breakfast  he  gets  bad  coffee  and  dry  commissariat  bread, 
and  his  evening  meal  consists  of  what  the  commissary-general 
chooses  to  call  tea,  but  what  soldiers  term  “  good  water  spoilt,” 
with  a  repetition  of  the  dry  bread  which,  in  appearance,  seems 
to  be  made  of  sawdust  rather  than  flour.  If  he  wishes  to 
indulge  in  additional  luxuries,  he  must  do  so  at  his  own 
expense,  out  of  his  own  regimental  pay,  and  that  will  do  but 
little  to  admit  of  extravagance  in  this  respect.  A  guards¬ 
man’s  average  rate  of  daily  pay  is  6d.,  or  at  the  very  most  7d., 
when  his  washing-bill  is  paid.  A  soldier  of  the  line  gets 
about  5d.  If  a  guardsman  treats  himself  to  a  pennyworth  of 
butter  for  breakfast,  and  the  same  for  tea,  he  is  left  with 
5d.;  one  glass  of  beer  for  his  dinner,  which  even  Horace 
Greeley  or  Sir  Lawrence  Palk  could  scarcely  object  to,  leaves 
him  4(1.  ;  a  pennyworth  of  cheese  and  another  “  arf  pint  ”  for 
supper,  and  the  amount  he  has  remaining  is  the  magnificent 
sum  of  2d.  A  magnificent  sum,  forsooth,  to  store  up  for  the 
rainy  day,”  or  with  which  to  take  a  wife  wlien  he  goes  into 
civil  life !  But,  then,  where  are  the  boots  to  Ije  soled,  heeled, 
and  patched  ?  A  soldier  is  provided  with  two  pair  of  boots 
every  year.  These  he  has  himself  to  keep  in  ‘‘good 
repair.”  Each  pair  requires  soling  and  heeling  at  least  once, 
which  costs  3s.  6d.,that  is,  making  for  ^th  pairs,  Vs.  Then 
of  socks  he  must  at  least  wear  three  pairs  a  year,  which  exist 
s.  4d. ;  in  all  4s.  He  requires  shirts  and  flanneb,  two  of 
each  a  year,  and  also  drawers,  to  prevent  the  coarse  trousers 
which  he  wears  from  chafing  his  legs.  ^  I  ray^lf  on  one 
occasion  tried  the  experiment,  on  economical  principles,  of 
doing  without  them,  but  I  soon  found  that  my  skin  had 
become  tom  like  a  piece  of  raw  meat,  and  had  to  resume 
them  in  quick  time.  Shirts  are  28.  or  3s.  each,  and 
flannels  4s.,  and,  as  the  soldier  will  at  least  require  three 
of  each  every  year,  the  whole  will  (Xist  him  21s.  The 
drawers  are  3s.  6d.,  cotton,  and  of  these  he  requires  two 
pair  in  a  year,  which  is  7s.  Then  a  forage-(»p  is  required 
each  year,  which  costs  38.  9d. 

£  8.  d. 

Repairing  of  Boots  .  •  •  .070 

Socks . 0  4  0 

Shirts  and  Flannels  .  .  .  .110 

Dmwers . 0  7  0 

Forage  Cap  .  .  .  .  .039 


Total 


^£2  2  9 


Here,  then,  we  find  that  the  private  soldier  has  to  spencl  in 
clothing  alone  and  its  repair,  at  the  very  lowest  calculation, 
two  pounds  three  shillings  a  year,  or  very  n^rly  three  half¬ 
pence  a  day,  reducing  his  fivepencje — presuming  he  has  dis¬ 
pensed  with  the  above-mentioned  luxuries— to  threepencje- 
halfpenny.  But,  in  addition  to  the  items  I  have  quoted. 
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there  are  others  that  amount  to  no  small  sum  in  the  course 
of  a  year.  There  are  chalk,  bath-brick,  and  oil  for  the  cleaning 
of  Ins  arms ;  pipe-cla^  for  the  cleaning  of  his  belts ;  shoe 
blacking,  pouch  olacking,  soap,  towels,  cleaning  rags,  and 
various  other  things  indispensable  to  a  soldier  in  keeping  his 
trappings  in  perfect  order.  Then  come  shirt-washing,  2d. 
nionthlv ;  barrack  charges,  generally  2s.  yearly  ;  and  sundry 
other  charges  that  serve  to  run  off  with  tne  soldier’s  pay.  In 
the  battalion — the  Guai'ds — to  which  I  belong,  there  came,  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  a  new  adjutant,  who  had  a  great  taste 
for  smart  dress.  He  found  fault  with  the  largeness  of  the 
trousers,  at  the  bottoms,  worn  by  the  men,  and  oixlered  them 
to  lie  changed  into  “  peg  tops,”  which  change  was  effected  at 
the  soldiers’  own  cost.  He  had  the  same  thing  done  with 
the  collars  of  the  great  coats  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  passion  for 
neatness  of  this  officer  threw  the  whole  battalion,  including 
mvself,  into  debt.  I  mention  this  instance  to  show  how 
soldiers  are  placed  at  the  mercy  of  their  superiors  in  regard 
to  the  ex(>enditure  of  their  miserable  pay. 

1  think  I  have  clearly  shown  that  a  soldier’s  pay  will  not 
adiiiit  of  his  indulging  in  good  living.  It  would  not  be  too 
mucli  to  say  that,  in  respect  to  food,  soldiers  are  treated 
ahnost  ns  badly  as  convicts.  A  convict  gets  six  ounces  of 
meat,  without  bone,  each  day  ;  a  soldier  gets  twelve  ounces, 
w’ith  bone.  How  can  it  be  expected  that  we  should  have 
robust  young  soldiers  upon  such  treatment  as  this  ?  I  recol¬ 
lect  that,  when  I  was  a  recruit,  and  in  debt  on  one  occasion 
for  clothing,  which  left  me  on  two  or  three  pence  a  day,  I  ate 
my  day’s  allowance  of  bread  before  dinner,  and  during  the 
remainder  of  the  day  had  nothing  to  eat  at  all.  This  con¬ 
tinued  for  several  w’ceks  in  succession  ;  and  at  last,  so  hardly 
was  I  pressed  with  hunger  after  my  hard  day’s  recruit’s  drill, 
that  I  was  obliged  to  write  home  and  beg  my  friends  to  send 
roe  money. 

But  if  the  food  is  bad  in  England,  in  India  it  is 
considerably  worse.  There  the  soldiers  have  to  eat 
hard,  tough  buffalo  meat,  which  has  to  be  beaten  with 
hammers  oefore  being  boiled,  and  when  boiled  it  bears  a 
pretty  close  resemblance  to  the  “leather  breeches”  which 
Paddy  Hagarty  l)oiled  to  regale  his  friends  with  at  an  Irish 
feast.  The  coarse  commissariat  bread  is  replaced  by  sea 
biscuits  as  hard  as  flint  almost,  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
the  poor  teeth  of  half  the  British  army  are  ruined  through 
buflfalo  meat  and  Indian  sea  biscuit. 

Soldiers  often  complain  of  the  bad  quality  of  their  food, 
but  they  get  little  satisfaction  as  a  rule.  Indeed,  they  fre¬ 
quently  get  punished,  on  the  ground  that  their  complaints 
are  of  frivolous  character.  I  have  seen  men  complain  many 
times,  and  punished,  when,  at  the  same  time,  they  had  strict 
justice  on  their  side. 

On  one  occasion  I  had  cause  to  report  my  dinner  to  the 
“Captain  of  the  day.”  I  was  particularly  hungry,  having 
just  come  off  guard,  and  the  sight  of  a  heap  of  bones  and 
gristle  with  scarcely  an  ounce  of  good  meat,  put  me  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  temper — a  dangerous  thing  in  the  army.  I 
carried  my  “dinner”  before  the  officer — a  martinet  of  about 
three  years’  service,  who  knew  as  much  of  real  soldiering  and 
soldier’s  character  as  a  draper’s  assistant.  The  orderly 
8erge<ant,  who  was  no  friend  to  me,  although  I  had  never 
complained  before,  said  :  “This  man  is  always  complaining, 
sir,  lie  is  a  discontented  man,  sir,  and  is  always  a  making 
disturbances,  sir,  in  the  company,  sir.”  The  officer  frowned, 
looked  at  my  jilate,  pronounced  it  good,  but  might  be  better, 
and  that  if  1  liked  I  might  attend  with  my  complaint  at  the 
orderly  room  next  day.  I  did  not  go,  for  I  knew  what  I 
should  get.  Several  other  men  followed  my  example  in 
complaining,  bu,t  were  less  prudent  than  I,  as  they  went  to 
the  orderly  roosa,  and  received  two  drills  each  for  their 
pains.  The  officer  would  not  have  given  such  food  to  his 
dog,  I  am  quite  sure.  The  non-commissioned  officers  so  mis¬ 
represent  matters  to  the  officers  to  shield  themselves  from 
blame  that  the  poor  privates  have  a  wretched  time  of  it  very 
often. 

Nothing  can  be  easier  than  to  incur  the  enmity  of  the  host 
of  petty  tyrants  w’ho  form  the  staff  of  “  non-coms  ”  in  the 
army.  If  they  once  but  fix  their  eyes  on  a  man  his  life 
becomes  a  complete  misery  to  him.  This  I  have  often  seen 
in  various  regiments  of  the  service.  If,  for  instance,  a  man 
incurs  the  displeasure  of  a  sergeant,  that  sergeant  has  the 
power  of  taking  him  before  the  adjutant  for  the  most  trifling 
thing,  and  by  this  means  he  often  exasperates  him  to  commit 
himself,  in  some  manner,  to  his  injury.  An  “improper”  re¬ 
mark,  such  as  defying  a  “  non-com,”  or  threatening  him,  is 
at  once  resolved  into  a  charge  of  insubordination,  which  may, 
in  all  probability,  result  in  nis  trial  and  committal  by  court- 
martial.  ThiM  it  is  that  many  men  who,  had  they  been 
treated  fairly,  would  make  excellent  soldiers,  turn  out  dis¬ 
reputable,  out  of  revenge  for  wrongs  inflicted  upon  them.  To 
smother  despair  they  rush  to  drink,  and  soon  their  ruin  is 
effected.  Why  do  not  officers  pay  attention  to  such  matters 


as  these?  They  certainly  do  not.  INine-tenthR  nf 
would  award  greater  credit  to  the  bare  word  {)f  ^ 
corporal  than  to  the  words  of  a  dozen  private  soldierR  nfT" 
best  character  just  ^  if  the  wearing  of  a  chevron lout 
manifest  an  indisputable  evidence  of  trutli.  If  thev  d  ^ 
in  their  hearts  lielieve  those  men,  they  affect  to  do  so  wK?  k 
amounts  to  the  same  thing.  They  imagine  that  by  dS 
This  they  are  supporting,  in  the  best  possible  manner  IE? 
rotten  pillars  of  a  still  more  rotten  discipline  MiM  * 
Officers  have  l^en  known  to  say,  on  their  hearing  the 
defence  of  a  soldier  brought  before  them  for  some  nettv 
offence  :  “  I  have  no  doubt,  my  man,  as  to  your  stateni^t  • 
but  you  must,  at  the  same  time,  pay  two  days’  drill  •  I  ai 
bound  to  believe  the  ‘ sergeant ’  or  ‘corporal.’ And  this 
military  justice !  “ 

I  have  always  remarked  that  when  a  general  or  other  hii?h 
military  official  is  about  to  visit  a  barrage,  there  is  a  geneml 
rush  and  hurry-skurry  to  make  everything  “up  U)  the 
mark  ”  for  his  reception.  The  barrack-rooms  are  all  rendered 
neat  and  clean— everything  is  in  the  most  perfect  order 
Then  is  the  time  that  there  are  good  dinners,  good  soup  good 
everything.  The  soup  is  tasted  by  the  great  magnate,  and 
is  pronounced  “  excellent,  beautifully-rich,  could  not  wish  for 
better  at  my  own  table,”  and  he  smacks  his  lips.  No  watery 
or  diseased  potatoes  are  served  up  on  that  oay,  and  there  u 
no  cause  for  complaint.  Of  course,  when  this  officer  makes 
his  report,  he  bears  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the 
soldiers’  corafoi-ts  in  such-and-such  a  re^ment,  and  passes 
a  high  panegyric  on  the  commanding  officer  who  hw  the 
regulation  of  such  satisfactory  affairs.  But  if  the  gallant 
general  could  follow  the  example  of  the  first  Napoleon  or 
Peter  the  Great,  and  steal  a  march  upon  the  regiment  at 
dinner-time,  he  would  not  have  such  a  flattering  report  to 
make.  I  am,  &c.,  A  Private  Soldier. 


INDEX  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

Army  Regulation  Bill, — Brought  on  for  second  reading  in  the 
Lords  on  July  13,  when  the  Duke  of  Richmond  mored  as  an 
amendment,— “  That  this  House  is  unwilling  to  assent  to  a 
second  reading  of  this  Bill  until  it  has  had  laid  before  it,  either 
by  Her  Majesty’s  Government  or  through  the  medinm  of  an 
inquiry  and  report  of  a  Royal  Commission,  a  complete  and 
comprehensive  scheme  for  the  first  appointment,  promotion, 
and  retirement  of  officers  ;  for  the  amalgamation  of  the  regular 
and  auxiliary  land  forces  ;  and  for  securing  the  other  changes 
necessary  to  place  the  military  system  of  the  country  on  a 
sound  and  efficient  basis.” 

Burial  Grounds  Bill, — Read  a  third  time  in  the  Lords  on  July  11. 

Elections  (Parliamentary  and  Municipal)  Bill, — In  Committee  in 
the  Commons  on  July  7,  when  the  proposed  alterations  in  the 
mode  of  nomination  were  under  discussion.  On  July  10  Mr 
Forster  agreed  to  amend  clause  2,  limiting  the  persons  present 
to  the  candidates,  their  proposers,  and  seconders,  the  returning 
officer  and  such  assistants  as  he  requires  ;  and  the  clause  was 
passed.  Mr  Bourke’s  proposal  to  postpone  clause  8,  which  enacu 
secret  voting,  was  rejected  by  210  votes  to  131 ;  and  Mr  Walters 
amendment,  limiting  the  ballot  to  boroughs,  was  negatired  by 
240  votes  to  142.  On  July  11  Sir  Charles  Dilke’s  amendment, 
extending  the  hours  of  polling  from  four  p.m.  to  eight  p.m.was 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

The  settlement  of  the  account  having  occupied  » 
great  portion  of  the  week,  and  the  fact  of  ^ 
been  an  especially  heavy  one,  has  interfered 
dealing ;  but  signs  of  renewed  activity  have  been  ®  ®  j 
and  prices  generally  have  advanced.  The  amva  o  ^ 
still  continuing,  and  the  anticipated  demand  no  » 
occurred,  have  induced  the  Bank  directors,  after  a  en^ 
discussion  on  Thursday,  to  reduce  the  rate  from  o  ^ 
which  it  was  fixed  on  the  I6th  ult.,  to  2 
Money  is  now  so  abundant  in  the  city  that  the  « 
houses  are  allowing  only  1  per  cent  at  call,  or 
seven  days*  notice.  .  ^ 

Consols  have  further  advanced  during  the  p 
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TOT 


and,  although  the  highest  price  is  not  maintained,  a  rise  sympathy  which  the  original  author  has  already  excited 
of  A  has  been  established  at  to  ydf.  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator ;  and  this  not  only  explains 

The  Foreign  markets  have  been  fairly  active,  and  the  popularity  of  adaptations,  both  with  play-writers, 

nrincipal  dealing  has  again  been  in  French  Stocks.  with  the  public,  but  it  also,  in  great  measnre- 

OnotationSjhowever,  do  not  show  much  alteration  for  the  accounts  for  their  almost  uniformly  inferior  quality  as 
JJeek  but  the  tendency  generally  may  be  considered  works  of  art.  All  that  the  dramatist  has  to  do  in  smdi 
favourable.  Rates  for  continuation  have  been  lighter  ^  is  fo  revive  the  latent  impression  left  by  the 

than  on  the  last  account,  and  averaged  from  2  to  5  per  reading  of  the  novel  on  which  his  play  is  founded ;  and, 

^at  for  the  assistance  Mr  Gilbert  has  received  in  this 
English  Railways,  with  the  exception  of  South-  from  the  audiences  which  have  witnessed  his 

Eastern  Stocks,  which  are  lower  on  the  declaration  of  Grreat  Expectations,”  the  drama  would  probably  have 

the  dividend,  are  decidedly  higher.  The  improvement  ^  failure.  There  is  no  denying  that,  so  far 

varies  from  1  to  4  per  cent.,  and  is  most  marked  in  busmess  goes,  Mr  Gilbert  has  managed  his^ 

Caledonian,  North  -  Eastern,  North  British,  Great  skilfully,  and  that  several  of  the  situfi* 

Northern  A,  and  London  and  Brighton.  The  London  ©®©©^ive  ;  but  that  is  nearly 

aud  Brighton  dividend,  which  has  been  declared  at  the  .  ^  ^  favour.  The  plot  of  the  play 

rate  of  f  per  cent,  per  annum  against  nil  for  the  corre-  particular  is  very  weak,  ^d  this  was  not  a  strong; 
sDonding  period  of  last  year,  has  been  favourably  re-  f©©|Jure  m  the  origin^  novel.* 

ceived  and  seems  to  augur  well  for  the  future.  interest  derived  from  a  knowledge 

Asphalts  Shares  have  been  much  inquired  for,  and  its  success  mainly  to  Mr  Clayton's  carefully^stndied 
now  stand,  in  Jmost  every  instance,  at  very  high  pre-  and  powerfal  personation  of  Mr  daggers,  the  Old  Bailey 
miums.  Val  de  Travers  are  at  14,  and  Konfchatel  attorney,  whieh  is  an  admirable  piece  of  acting.  In 
Shares  6/.  paid,  at  20  premium.  appearance,  dress,,  and  manner,  Mr  Clayton's  perform- 

Telegraph  Shares  are  higher.  The  principal  demand  a’Uce  of  this  character  is  perfect,  though  a  somewhat  less 

has  been  for  Anglo-Mediterranean  and  Anglo-American  pronounced  intrusion  of  the  inveterate  habit  of  cross* 
Stocks,  which  are  each  about  lOi.  per  cent,  higher  for  examination  into  his  ordinary  conversation  might  increase- 
the  week.  f^i©  effect  of  the  portraiture.  Mr  Righton  plays  the  part  ot 

A  good  business  lias  been  transacted  in  Mines,  whiefa  Gargfy.  M  a  whole,  inan  artistic  and  conscienW 

My  maintain  recent  quotations.  Mineral  Hill  Deben-  '’"L  ?  f  mto  broad 

tnri,  however,  have  relapsed  to  abont  par.  On  the  ^e  by-play  h^mtodnees,  which,  i^or  the  ti^  at  least, 

other  hand,  Eberhardt  and  Aurora  Shares  lire  51.  hi^r.  ' 

’  ,  ®  with  his  hat  wouhi  be  excellent  m  pantomime,  but  wpo 

The  prospectus  of  the  Impost  Fish  and  Oyster  Com-  ont  nf  nlanA  in  a.  drAmA.  Tho  ehArAo.tpr  nf  Pin.  thf*  hni-r 


Asphalte  Shares  have  been  much  inquired  for,  and 
now  stand,  in  almost  every  instance,  at  very  high  pre¬ 
miums.  Val  de  Travers  are  at  14,  and  Noufchatcl 
Shares  6/.  paid,  at  20  premium. 


of  introducing  oysters  and  lobsters  into  the  En^ish  free  from  that  insipidity  which  generally  characterises 
market,  which,  it  is  stated,  can  be  done  to  yield  a  profit  female  personations  of  young  men.  Orlrck  and  Mag- 
of  40  per  cent.  witch,  the  convicts,  are  represented  by  Messrs  Belfoni 

The  prospectus  of  the  “  Colliery  Insnrance  Company,  and  J.  C.  Cowper  as  thoroughly  transpontine  villainar,  . 
(Limited)  ”  has  been  issued.  The  capital  is  1,000,000?.  about  whom  there  can  be  no  mistake ;  but  the  latter 
in  100,000  shares  of  lOZ.  each.  The  Company  has  been  acquires  a  certain  degree  of  moderation  towards  the  end 
formed  to  indemnify  colliery  owners  against  loss,  in-  of  the  play.  The  scenery  is  very  effective,  and  the  piece- 
convenience,  and  stoppage  of  works  by  accident,  and  to  runs  smoothly  from  beginning  to  end. 
insure  collier  s  lives  against  fatal  accidents  in  the  pits.  On  Monday  night  Mr  Theyre  Smith's  new  comedietta,. 

The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night :  Which  is  Which,”  was  performed  for  the  first  thne  at  . 

Consols,  93|  to  93|.  this  theatre  ;  and,  judging  from  the  warm  receptfem  it 

Foreign  Bonds  r—Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  92  J  to  92} ;  French  met  with,  and  the  intrinsic  merit  of 'the  piece,  we  should 
pMnvt«n  ®  o  i©  Certain  to  have  a  successful  run.  “  Which 

ailTslj  '  P"  is  Which  ”  i.  a  slight  but  highly  entertaming  dramatic 

Railway  Shares.— Brighton,  64 ^  to  65  ;  Caledonian,  98}  to  sketch,  depending  more  on  the  smartness  of  the  dialogue 
98};  Great  Eastern,  4lf  to  411;  Great  Western,  954  to  95|;  than  on  the  unfolding  of  the  plot  or  the  depicting  of 
lina!  *  London  and  North  Western,  character  for  the  interest  it  excites,  although  it  is  not 

‘?C0?4hSd!‘*55*?o^V5“l  devoid  the  last-nnmtten^  elemewtjDc^dm- 

South-Eastern,  87  to  87^.  iiig  til©  material  out  of  which  it  is  constructed,  Mr 

.  Ji^'if^hneous  Shares  :  — Anglo-American  Telegraph,  110  to  Theyre  Smith’s  one-act  comedietta  must  be  pronouiiced  ‘ 
ffranh  168  to  170 ;  British  Indian  Tele-  a  clever  production.  The  characters  that  figure  in  this 

piece-the  young  artist  in  debt,  the  old  nnc^nch 
*  *  ward,  the  poor  companion,  the  creditor,  and  tho  house- - 

-  keeper — are  all  old  stage  acquaintances,  playing  their  • 

old  familiar  parts,  but  the  vivacity  and  freshness  of  their* 
j^qY^L  court  THF  ATRF  conversation  render  their  reappearance  not  unweleoroe.. 

i,  *  Without  being  positively  witty,  Which  is  Which  ”  is 

g^at  expectations  ”  AND  “  WHICH  IS  WHICH.”  throughout  bright,  sparkling,  and  pointed ;  and  nuJess  : 
Hf^Tv  i’  dramatic  version  of  the  story  in  some  patriotic  Scotchman,  whose  skin  is  unnsoaHy 

r  Di^ens’s  ‘  Great  Expectations,*  produced  at  the  sensitive,  should  take  exception  to  the  joke  tbert  Bo4> 
oyal  Court  Theatre  a  month  ago,  continues  to  be  Capper  fires  off  when,  in  reply  to  Miss  Binghara’e  wwb 
avourably  received  by  a  well-filled  bouse,  although  it  i  s  that  she  could  scratch  Scotland  ont  of  the  map^  ho  - 
©  J  a  commonplace  melodrama.  It  is  not  difficult,  remarks  that  if  seratching  would  do  it,  the  natives  of 
j^ever,  to  account  for  the  partial  success  this  piece  that  region  would  have  scratched  their  country  out  of 
def  f  ^notwithstanding  its  many  and  manifost  existence  long  ago,  there  is  not  a  single  ol^ectionablc 

ec  8,  chief  among  which  is  the  absence  of  any  sentence  in  tho-  whole  piece.  There  is  little*  scopo  for 
dr^^r  explain  the  actions  of  the  leading  acting  in  the  comedietta,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  port  of 

^  w  personce.  A  large  portion  of  the  audience,  the  housekeeper,  which  is  performed  in  a  masterly 
thp  H  ^^©  nnovel,  are  in  a  position  to  supply  style  by  Mrs  Stephens.  With  moderately  good  acting, 

scinnfl  if  drama,  while  remaining  unconf  “Which  is  Which”  could  hardly  fail  to  amnae  an* 

^  themselves  contribute  from  memory  audience,  and  the  actors  at  the  Royal  Court  Theatre  are 

work^ ^sion.  The  dramatist  who  transforms  a  popular  decidedly  superior  to  the-  average.  3fr  Gilbert  s  pleamog 
©nd  ^  P^7»  over  and  above  the  ready-made  plot  foiry  tale,  “  Cr^tnres  of  Impnlse,”  concludes  the  preaent  . 
aracters,  gets  the  advantage  of  the  interest  and  programme  at  this  elegant  little  theatre* 


no  A  I  ^“ares :  — Anglo-American  Telegraph,  iio  to 
;  Anglo-Mediterranean,  168  to  170;  British  Indian  Tele- 
tft*n  j  *  ’  India  Rubbers,  51  to  52;  Ottoman  Banks,  11 1 

and  Telegraph  Constructions,  31 J  to  32  ex  div. 


ROYAL  COURT  THEATRE. 

‘  great  expectations  ”  AND  “  WHICH  IS  WHICH.” 

dramatic  version  of  the  story  in 
r  Di^ens’s  ‘  Great  Expectations,*  produced  at  the 
ojal  Court  Theatre  a  month  ago,  continues  to  be 
avourably  received  by  a  well-filled  bouse,  althongb  it  i  s 
©  J  a  commonplace  melodrama.  It  is  not  difficult, 

aOWeVer.  to  annnnn*-  _ _ _  aU--.  _ 
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LITERARY. 


COUNT  BEUGNOT’S  MEMOIRS. 


and  AJrenfures  of  Count  Beugnot,  Minister  of  State  under 
y<t/)oleon  /.  Edited  from  the  French  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge, 
Au  hor  of  *Tbo  Heir  of  RedclyfFe/  &c.  In  Two  Volumes, 
JIurst  and  Blackett. 


It  would  bo  interesting  to  know  wbat  is  the  precise 
raoining  of  the  phrase  edited  from  the  French  ”  which 
ii  now  coming  into  fashion.  In  the  case  of  the  volumes 
bifore  U3,  for  instance,  has  Miss  Yonge  translated  the  work 
or  revised  somebody  else’s  translation  ?  has  she  seen  that  it 
ii  an  authentic  version,  or  has  she  altered  and  adapted  it 
fjr  the  benefit  of  the  young  ladies  who  see  in  her,  as  a 
iijvelist,  everything  that  is  good  and  proper  and  moral? 
4*r  h.is  she  simply  spent  a  few  hours  in  looking  over  the 
p  oof-sheets,  and  lent  her  name  as  a  name  that  looks  well 
i »  a  Ivertisements  ?  We  incline  to  the  latter  surmise.  We 
hive  not  compared  the  translation  with  the  original,  and 
•  innat  say  how  far  the  version  is  accurate,  but,  as  an 
Unglish  work,  every  one  can  see  that  it  has  been  more  care¬ 
lessly  done  than  is  to  the  credit  of  Miss  Yonge.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  boon  to  circulating  library  readers  that 
Liiglit  have  been  conferred  in  the  shape  of  a  few  notes, 
explaining  vague  allusions  to  the  scandalous  history  of  the 
last  years  of  the  ancicn  regime  and  the  years  of  Republi¬ 
can  and  Imperial  rule  that  succeeded,  and  supplying  bio¬ 
graphical  information  about  the  minor  persons  who  figure 
prominently  in  its  pages,  there  are  faults  that  could  more 
easily  have  been  remedied.  Thus,  the  connecting  links  to 
Count  Beugnot’s  narrative  are  sometimes  properly  given  in 
»  n  iller  typo  than  the  rest,  with  [Fr.  Ed.]  appended  ;  some¬ 
times  they  are  mixed  up  with  the  original  in  a  confusing 
w.iy,  with  neither  note  nor  change  of  type  to  help  the 
leader.  There  is  also  a  painful  scarcity  of  dates,  and, 
where  dates  are  given,  they  are  not  always  accurate.  In 
the  first  chapter,  for  example,  by  printing  1762  instead  of 
1  7ti2,  Madame*de  Lamotte  is  made  twenty  years  older  than 
ihe  was,  and  Count  Beugnot  is  made  a  victim  of  her  eyes 
a  id  smiles  at  the  mature  age  of  one.  These,  however,  are 
o!iIy  blemishes,  and  this  translation  of  the  ^Life  and 
Adventures  of  Count  Beugnot’  is  a  very  serviceable 
addition  to  the  collection  of  scandalous  journals  and  ugly 
revelations  by  which  English  readers  may  understand  to 
what  a  depth  of  degradation  France  had  sunk  under  its 
Bourbon  rulers.  If  the  study  of  that  degradation  is  pain- 
lul,  and  not  altogether  wholesome,  it  has  just  now  a  dis¬ 
tinct  and  special  value  in  helping  us  to  understand  the 
difliculties  that  have  been  in  the  way  of  all  efforts  to  re¬ 
construct  the  nation  during  the  past  three  generations  or 
so.  The  mischiefs  wrought  by  many  centuries  of 
fou  lalism,  with  its  chains  growing  rustier  and  more  noxious 
every  year,  cannot  be  at  once  thrown  off. 

Count  Beugnot  was  born  at  Bar-sur-Aube,  where  his 
father  was  an  advocate,  in  1761.  The  first  heroine  of  his 
journals  was  the  notorious  Madame  de  Lamotte,  concern¬ 
ing  whose  early  history  a  version  somewhat  different  from 
the  one  usually  accepted  is  here  given.  Her  father, 
dsscended  from  the  Baron  de  Saint-Remi,  a  natural  son 
of  Henry  II.,  is  described  as  “  a  man  of  powerful  frame, 
living  by  hunting,  by  the  spoils  of  the  forest,  on  wild 
fruits,  and  even  on  cultivated  ones,  obtained  by  theft — 
tolerated  by  the  people  out  of  fear,  and  by  the  authorities 
from  the  celebrity  still  clinging  to  a  name  which  had 
long  been  famous.”  He  died,  near  Bar-sur-Aube,  while 
hi.s  children  were  young.  “  There  were  three  of  these 
children,”  says  Beugnot,  **left  alone  in  a  miserable  hovel 
with  a  little  hole  towards  the  road ;  and  the  neighbours 
conveyed  to  them  by  turns  through  this  opening  some 
broth  and  other  simple  fare.  My  father  said  he  had 
himself  seen  this,  and  the  priest  would  not  open  the 
door  of  the  hovel  for  fear  of  shocking  him  by  the 
sight  of  these  children,  naked  and  growing  up  like 
savages.”  From  this  misery  they  were  rescued,  and  a 
claim  was  made  to  Louis  XVI.  for  the  restitution  to  them 
of  their  family  estates,  or,  at  any  rate,  for  suitable  pro¬ 
vision  according  to  their  rank.  The  answer  to  that  claim, 
according  to  Count  Beugnot,  was  a  determined  effort  to 
bring  up  the  son  as  a  celibate  and  the  daughters  as  nuns,  i 


in  order  that,  with  them,  the  outcast  family  ^ 
demands  on  the  royal  revenues  might  come  to  a  a 
If  it  was  so,  there  was  some  slight  excuse  for  thp  uX 
of  the  cleverest  of  the  three  children  to  obtain  bv  f 
substitute  for  that  which  was  fraudulently  held  bwik*^  f  * 
her.  Escaping  from  her  convent  in  1782,  she  at  once  uT 
to  improve  her  fortune.s.  We  are  introduced  to  her  at  B  ^ 
sur-Aube,  whither  she  had  fied  and  where  her  chan^* 
which  she  had  no  modesty  in  concealbg,  won 
admirers.  A  month  before  she  became  a  mother^^ 
found  it  expedient  to  marry ;  but  her  husband  was  n^^ 
of  course,  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  her  advancement! 
That  advancement  was  greatly  helped  by  young  Beajmot 
who,  shortly  after  her  appearance  at  Bar-sur-Aube  had 
gone  up  to  Paris  to  complete  his  education  for  the  bar 
She  soon  followed,  and  made  use  of  him  as  her  leoal 
adviser  and  in  other  ways,  concerning  which .  his  narra^ 
is  somewhat  indistinct,  leaving  an  impression  that  he  wag 
more  implicated  in  her  forgeries  and  deceptions  than  he 
chose  to  admit.  The  favour  with  which  she  was  speedily 
regarded  by  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  however,  enabled  her 
to  treat  the  humble  advocate  with  contempt.  She  straight¬ 
way  rose  to  wealth  and  distinction,  and  the  famous  sequel 
of  the  diamond  necklace  was  the  result. 


That  well-known  story  is  concisely  told,  and  with  some 
new  touches,  in  Count  Beugnot’s  narrative,  which  also  gives 
a  lively  account  of  other  matters  of  note  in  the  later  years 
of  Louis  XVI.’s  reign,  all  the  more  instructive  because  it 
comes  from  one  of  the  crowd  who  were  dancing  over  the 
precipice  of  revolution,  ignorant  of  their  danger.  “  The 
Court  erred  in  being  too  frivolous,”  he  says,  “but  that 
defect  applied  only  to  our  recollections  of  it,  for,  in  its 
present  aspect,  it  appeared  more  attractive  in  the  eyes  of 
both  town  and  country.  An  air  of  contentment  animated 
our  places  of  meeting,  our  assemblies,  and  family  circles 
with  new  charms  ;  an  odour  of  public  felicity  seemed  to  be 
disseminated  throughout  the  beautiful  country  of  France.” 
Yet  the  young  man,  while  enjoying  this  “  odour  of  public 
felicity,”  appears,  if  we  may  believe  his  later  writings,  to 
have  had  some  scent  of  the  poison  that  was  in  it.  Here  is 
a  scornful  page  in  which  he  illustrates  the  temper  of  one 
of  his  contemporaries : 

The  last  Archbishop  of  Narbonne  was  Dillon,  nominal  uncle 
of  all  those  Dillons  that  we  have  seen  making  their  way  in  the 
world  with  their  names  and  fine  figures  as  their  whole  fortune, 
lie  himself  was  a  man  of  five  feet  six  or  seven  inches,  well  made, 
with  a  large  chest,  the  bent  of  whose  inclinations,  the  air  of  whose 
head,  whose  gestures  and  voice  testified  to  natural  superiority. 
His  most  apparent  fault  was  an  inordinate  love  of  hunting.  Louii 
XV.  blamed  him  for  it  at  his  levee.  M.  de  Dillon  was  then  no 
more  than  Bishop  of  Evreux,  but  his  bunting  equipments  were 
the  scandal  of  Normandy.  “  My  lord  bishop,  you  are  a  great 
hunter,”  said  the  King  to  him,  “  I  know  something  about  it.  How 
can  you  forbid  your  priests  from  hunting  if  you  spend  your  life  in 
setting  them  an  example  of  it?  ”  Sire,  for  my  priests  hunting  is 
their  own  vice,  in  my  case  it  is  that  of  ray  ancestors.”  The  same 
M.  Dillon,  when  appointed  Archbishop  of  Narbonne,  put  no 
restraint  on  his  tastes,  and  his  expenses  had  soon  put  his  Msirs 
in  disorder.  It  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Louis  XVI.  that  bewM 
very  much  in  debt.  This  prince,  a  lover  of  order,  and  dismay^ 
by  the  sad  example  just  given  by  the  Prince  de  Guemenje, 
preached  economy  and  payment  of  debts  from  morning  till  nig  • 
One  day  he  said  to  M.  Dillon,  “  My  lord  archbishop,  they  say 
that  you  are  in  debt,  and  very  deeply  ? ”  ‘‘Sire,”  . 

prelate,  “I  will  ask  my  steward  about  it,  and  have  the  honour  oi 

informing  your  majesty.” 

Beugnot  was  a  member  of  the  States  General  tha*(  met 
in  May,  1789,  and  took  a  neutral  part  in  the 
that  ensued.  But  there  is  a  gap  in  his  memoirs.  Wa  are 
only  told  that  “  he  sat  in  the  ranks  of  the  constitutions 
and  loyalist  party,  and  especially  turned  his  i 

questions  of  finance,”  and  that  “M.  Beugnot,  who  . 
a  sincere  alliance  of  the  ancient  monarchical  pnncip  e 
the  new  liberties,  could  do  nothing  but  lament  t  e  no 
excesses  that  outraged  the  King’s  majesty 
October,  1793,  he  was  arrested,  and  he  spent 
in  the  Concierge  and  La  Force.  Of  that  pen  ® 
very  copious  narrative,  which  tells  much  tha 
hearing  about  his  fellow  prisoners  and  the  movem 
side.  Then  there  is  another  and  longer  gap  u®  .  ^ 
In  the  interval  Beugnot  prospered  as  a  /  jiis 

moderate  Republican,  cautious  in  the  He 

sentiments,  and  then  gained  favour  w*th  ^apo 
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was  Prefect  of  Rouen  from  1800  to  1806,  an  1  in  1808, 
Tfter  holding  another  appointment,  he  was  made  President 
of  the  Council  of  Regency,  another  term  for  Governor, 
of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Berg.  He  filled  this  office  for  six 
years,  and  these  seem  to  have  been  happy  years  for  him. 

Kai'I  11  f  ♦!  lie  rirtrf r\f 


defects.  The  author  devotes«too  much  space  to  life  in 
the  large  towns  and  the  comforts  or  diicomforts  of 
certain  hotels,  and  too  little  to  the  country  side  of  Cuba. 
It  is,  however,  a  capital  commercial  guide-book,  as  Mr 
Hazard  has  a  sharp  eye  to  business,  and  describes  the 


His  occupations  are  minutely  described,  but  this  portion  of  manufactures,  the  seaports,  the  railways,  and  tho  cora- 
his  narrative  is  interesting  only  in  parts.  It  gives  us  more  mercial  relations  of  the  island  generally  at  great  length, 
than  one  noteworthy  illustration  of  the  character  and  con-  It  will  be  found  a  valuable  work  by  any  person  about 
duct  of  Napoleon.  In  one  passage,  for  instance,  we  are  to  travel  to  the  West  Indies,  but  by  the  general  reader 
told  of  the  Emperor’s  care  in  the  examination  of  his  deputy’s  sometimes  uninteresting  and  monotonous.  The  early 
accounts,  and  of  the  dispute  that  thereupon  arose  between  chapters  are  devoted  to  Havana,  the  capital,  where  our 
them.  Vhen  it  was  over  Beugnot  thought  himself  a  author  seems  to  have  spent  a  large  portion  of  his  time 
doomed  man  :  revelling  in  tropical  luxuries  combined  with  the  comforts 

Such  and  so  profound  was  my  persuasion,  that  I  did  not  accom*  of  civilisation.  The  population  of  Havana,  which  is 
pany  him  to  the  Council  of  State,  where  he  overwhelmed  the  rapidly  increasing,  has  now  nearly  reached  to  two  hun- 
good  Germans  with  admiration,  as  they  did  not  know  how  he  had  dred  thousand.  It  may  surprise  some  Encrlish  readers 

Kflrnme  acQuainted  with  their  interests,  and  wondered  at  the  'i. _ ^  ^  •  *1.  °  n  j 

guDerior  manner  in  which  he  handled  them.  M.  Fuschius  said  to  ,,  .  .  ^  t  at  it  possesses  a  univereity,  colleges,  and 

me  when  he  came  from  the  council,  “Indeed,  monsieur,  I  have  collegiate  schools,  and  two  observatories,  besides  various 
read  a  jtreat  many  things  about  the  Emperor,  and  heard  more,  other  institutions  of  science  and  learning.  The  men 
but  I  did  not  yet  know  him ;  he  is  more  than  a  man.”  appear  to  be  generally  intelligent  and  well-informed,  but 

“I  think  as  you  do,”  answered  I :  “he  is  a  devil.  women,  as  a  rule,  are  very  illiterate.  Of  course  all 

Five  or  six  persons  were  present  when  this  word  slipped  out ;  It  4.1,^  i  j  e  l 

was  repeated,  with  some  kindly  intention, to  the  Emperor;  but  he  fhcOuban ladies  smoke,  and  manufacture  their  cigarettes 
was  not  offended,  and,  on  the  contrary,  said  gaily,  “  Indeed,  he  is  with  much  grace  and  delicacy  ;  and,  although  they  know 
right,  for  I  kept  him  on  hot  coals  all  the  morning.”  little  or  nothing  about  books  or  authors,  they  have  an 

I  went  home,  told  my  wife  my  misfortune,  and  advised  her  to  abundance  of  small-talk,  a  profusion  of  compliments, 

make  a  happy  nse  bot(of  their  large  bfack  eyes 
lidering  our  fate,  when  a  messenger  from  the  Emperor  was  a-ud  oi  their  handsome  fans.  Mr  Hazard,  however,  corn- 
announced.  I  had  both  leaves  of  the  door  opened,  and  advanced  plains  of  the  want  of  easy  and  pleasant  intercourse  be- 
nobly,  like  a  man  unmoved  by  disgrace.  I  found  a  servant  who  tween  the  sexes.  In  Cuba  women  are  surrounded  by  tho 
brought  vica  voce  invitation  to  dinner  with  the  Emperor  for  strictest  etiquette,  iron  bars,  and  formality.  They  are 

t  ft  very  vi.  t>  t  1  .  t  xi.  •  •  slaves  to  custom;  they  dare  not  walk  alone,  or  even 

In  fear  and  trembling  Beugnot  went  to  accept  the  inn-  attend  church  without  1  duenna,  and  by  no  means  must 

.  ...  ffacy  receive  male  visitors  alone.  The  ladies,  generally, 

room,  walking  with  ffie  Prince  of  g^js  Mr  Hazard,  look  upon  the  United  States  as  a 
Nencnatel.  I  made  tw'o  low  bows,  and  kept  apart.  He  came  r*  ••  i  vr  j 

jjjg  I  r  r  country  to  be  dreamed  of  as  a  fairy  vision  where  life  and 

“  Well,  you  great  idiot,  have  you  recovered  your  wits  ?  ”  liberty  are  to  be  really  enjoyed,  and  where  slaves  and 

I  bowed  lower,  without  having  a  word  to  answer.  The  Emperor  women  are  alike  free. 

aR  ,  ‘’'“‘Cuba  «  more  Spanish  than 

was  forgotten,  repaired,  embellished  by  this  imperial  gesture  of  opam,  and,  that  being  so,  it  is  not  surprising  that  all 
familiarity.  the  ancient  institutions  of  the  mother-conntry  are  still 

Count  Beugnot  was  not  troubled  with  too  much  con-  ^o^81y  cherished  there.  Sunday,  for  instance,  is  dedi- 
sistency.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  welcome  Louis  XVIII.,  such  amusements  as  cock-fighting,  bull-fighting. 


and  of  their  handsome  fans.  Mr  Hazard,  however,  com¬ 
plains  of  the  want  of  easy  and  pleasant  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  the  sexes.  In  Cnba  women  are  surrounded  by  the 
strictest  etiquette,  iron  bars,  and  formality.  They  are 
slaves  to  custom ;  they  dare  not  walk  alone,  or  even 
attend  church  without  a  duenna,  and  by  no  means  must 
they  receive  male  visitors  alone.  The  ladies,  generally, 
says  Mr  Hazard,  look  upon  the  United  States  as  a 
country  to  be  dreamed  of  as  a  fairy  vision  where  life  and 
liberty  are  to  be  really  enjoyed,  and  where  slaves  and 
women  are  alike  free. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  Cuba  is  more  Spanish  than 
Spain,  and,  that  being  so,  it  is  not  surprising  that  all 
the  ancient  institutions  of  the  mother-conntry  are  still 
fondly  cherished  there.  Sunday,  for  instance,  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  such  amusements  as  cock-fighting,  bull-fighting. 


and,  too  shrewd  to  have  anything  to  do  with  Napoleon  masquerade  balls.  They  are  under  Government 


CUBA. 

Cuba,  with  Pen  and  Pencil.  By  Samuel  Hazard.  Sampson  Low 
and  Co. 


during  the  Hundred  Days,  he  remained  in  favour  with  the  patronage ;  and  at  the  bull-fights,  more  especially,  will 
restored  Bourbon  for  a  little  while.  If  any  further  evidence  seen  refined  ladies  and  little  children  of  the  higher 
of  this  worthless  monarch’s  worthlessness  is  needed,  it  may  classes.  One  entire  chapter  our  author  devotes  to 

be  found  in  the  later  chapters  of  Count  Beugnot’s  memoirs.  Sublime  tobacco !  which,  from  east  to  west, 

Eni  \  L  ^  1.1  j-  mL  j  Cheers  the  tar  s  labours  or  the  Turkman  8  rest, 

cut  these  chapters  are  rather  heavy  reading.  They  end  .  i  . 

with  July,  1815,  when  Beugnot  was  degraded  by  Talley-  discourses  learnedly  on  cigars,  their  history,  the 
rand’s  influence.  He  held  inferior  offices,  however,  under  processes  of  manufacture,  and  certain  Cuban  institutions 
both  Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X.  The  latter  made  him  connection  with  the  fragrant  weed.  Another  chapter 
a  Count  in  1830,  and  he  died  in  1835.  He  does  not  figure  contains  an  account  of  the  churches  of  Havana.  Almost 
very  nobly  in  his  autobiography,  but  that  does  not  lessen  square  seems  to  ^sve  a  church  of  soine  kind, 

its  value.  ss  Mr  Hazard  puts  it,  the  old  adage  be  true  that  the 

-  nearer  the  church  the  farther  from  God,”  the  Habaneros 

have  not  ranch  to  hope  for.  Certainly  the  most  interest- 
CUBA.  •  ing  of  all  tho  church  edifices  is  the  old  cathedral,  not, 

Cuba,  with  Pen  and  Pencil.  By  Samuel  Hazard.  Sampson  Low  perhaps,  from  any  especial  beauty  in  itself,  but  because 

w’itbiii  its  walls  lie  the  mortal  remains  of  the  great 
Mr  Hazard  is  one  of  those  Americans  who  flock  every  navigator  who  gave  to  the  world  a  new  continent.  The 
year  to  the  sunny  south,  to  escape,  for  a  time,  from  the  ashes  of  Columbus,  after  being  carried  from  Valladolid 
^clement  winter  weather  of  the  Northern  States,  to  Seville,  and  from  Seville  to  St  Domingo,  were  at  last 
Be  gives  us,  in  this  bulky  v’olume,  his  experiences  of  brought  to  Havana  in  the  year  1796,  and  were  interred 
a  winter  in  Cuba,  together  with  his  descriptions  of  men,  there  with  much  ceremony  before  an  immense  concourse 
tanners,  and  things,  as  they  exist  at  present  in  that  of  spectators.  In  the  words  of  a  Spanish  author ; 

autiful  island.  His  style  we  will  not  attempt  to  “  Hnvana  wept  with  joy,  admiration,  and  gratitude  at 
criticise.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  is  slight  and  sketchy,  seeing  enter  within  its  precincts,  in  order  to  guard  them 
and  occasionally  as  tropical  as  tho  scenery  wliich  he  for  ever,  the  ashes  of  Cristobal  Colon.” 

but  pleasantly  varied  by  broad  strokes  Of  all  the  towns  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  Matanzas,  the 
0  rue  Yankee  humour.  Our  author,  however,  uses  his  second  in  riches  and  commerce,  was  the  one  which  par- 
^ncil  with  greater  facility  than  his  pen.  The  larger  ticularly  fascinated  our  author.  He  cannot  speak  too 
00  cuts  convey  to  the  reader  a  very  good  notion  of  highly  of  it«  many  attractions.  He  admires  its 
J^Etiquities,  while  many  of  the  smaller  ill  us-  situation,  its  buildings,  and  the  magnificent  scenery  of 
broadly  farcical,  and  may  be  accepted  as  its  suburbs,  and  he  adds  moreover,  “  the  inhabitants  are 
ry  c  ever  caricatures  of  certain  typical  cliaracters  to  polished  and  hospitable,  and  there  is  great  wealth 
Cuban  towns  and  villages.  We  wish  amongst  them,  while  the  women  are  remarkably  pretty 
u  could  transfer  to  our  columns  a  few  of  (naturally).”  At- a  ball  which  ho  afterwards  attended 

fiiicA  ®  sketches,  as  we  fear  without  their  assist-  at  Matanzas,  he  discovered  that  the  Cuban  lad^s  not 
a  f  scant  justice  to  his  descriptions.  As  entirely  depend  upon  their  natural  beauties.  He  found 

0  travel,  the  volume  before  us  has  some  serious  that  they  all  use  lavishly  a  cosmetic  known  as 
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caBcarillaf  made  from  fowdered  egg-shells,  and  put 
upon  the  face,  neck,  and  shoulders,  after  they  have  been 
moistened  by  a  little  rum,  and  wiped  with  a  towel.”  In 
the  vicinity  of  Matanzas  are  some  of  the  most  productive 
and  beautiful  sugar  estates  on  the  island.  The  greater 
proportion  of  the  labourers  on  these  are  negroes,  though 
Chinese  and  coolies  are  also  employed.  Our  author 
considers  them  well  provided  for  as  regards  food  ;  they 
get  dried  beef,  sweet  potatoes,  rice,  and  plantains. 
Clothing  does  not  trouble  them  much ;  the  men  wear 
onl^  their  pants,  the  women  work  in  a  loose  calico  dress, 
while  the  children  run  about  stark  naked. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  readable  portion  of 
the  volume  is  that  devoted  to  the  “  Coffee  Mountains.” 
Here  at  last  Mr  Hazard  leaves  the  eternal  railway-car 
and  hotel  comforts  behind  him  for  a  time,  mounts  his 
horse,  and  traverses  the  rugged  roads  and  steep  ascents 
which  lead  to  the  hill  district.  Here,  too,  he  grows 
eloquent  over  the  magnificent  scenery  and  gorgeous 
tropical  vegetation  around  him.  Far  above  are  the 
wild,  high  mountains,  with  their  ‘^forest-clothed  crests,” 
while  upon  either  side  of  the  road  are  “  mossy  rocks, 
strange  trees,  beautiful  ferns,  curious  hanging  vines, 
graceful  festoons  of  moss,  and  here  and  there  a  wax¬ 
like  looking  tree  pushing  out  from  the  thick  roadside 
foliage  the  golden  fruit  of  the  wild  orange.”  But  more 
wonderful  than  all  are  tlie  graceful,  beautiful  parasites 
which  cling  with  a  death-like  clasp  around  the  forest 
trees,  and  too  surely  kill  them  in  the  end.  Mr 
Hazard  gives  us  a  pleasant  account  of  the  coffee 
plant  and  its  cultivation.  Coffee  is  grown  more  or 
less  all  over  the  island,  though  the  mountains  of  Guan¬ 
tanamo  are  regarded  as  the  coffee  regions  of  Cuba, 
where  the  cultivation  is  on  the  increase.  In  addition 
to  coffee,  large  quantities  of  rice,  plantains,  cacao,  or 
chocolate,  and  all  kinds  of  fruit  are  raised,  the  seeds 
being  planted  in  the  same  fields  with  the  coffee,  so  that 
the  trees  may  afford  the  shade  and  protection  which  the 
coffee-plant  requires.  At  the  end  of  the  third  year,  the 
young  coffee-plants  begin  to  bear  in  small  quantities; 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  they  are  in  full  bearing,  and 
continue  to  yield  good  crops  for  nearly  thirty  years. 
Each  cafetal  has  its  square  formed  by  the  different 
buildings,  which  consist  of  the  dwelling-house,  the  store¬ 
houses,  the  stone  terraces  for  dr3'ing  the  coffee,  the 
stables,  the  negro  quarters,  and  the  coffee-house  where 
the  fruit  is  prepared.  The  cafetales  in  general  are 
managed  by  the  proprietor,  w’ith  the  assistance  of  the 
mayoralj  who  is  frequently  the  most  intelligent  negro 
on  the  place.  During  the  last  few  years,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  negroes,  many  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  machines,  some  of  which  are  now  worked 
by  steam-power.  Mr  Hazard  informs  us  that  the  berries 
are  artificially  coloured  with  pigments,  and  polished  for 
the  European  market.  In  this  process  some  planters 
use  charcoal  made  of  cedar  wood,  while  others  have 
recourse  tp  soapstone  and  powdered  w'hite  lead. 

The  last  chapter  of  the  work  before  us  contains  a  short 
description  of  rural  life  and  customs,  w'hilo  in  the 
appendix  will  be  found  a  variety  of  statistical  informa¬ 
tion  exceedingly  valuable  to  travellers  and  others.  The 
work,  as  a  w’hole,  wo  heartily  commend  to  all  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  present  condition  or  future  welfare  of 
the  largest  of  the  West  Indian  islands. 


The  “  little  men  ”  are  the  pnpik  at  PlnmBeld  .  ..k  , 
kept  by  Mr  Bhaer  and  his  wife-Unele  Fritz  a^d  An^ 
Jo-as  their  httle  fnends  lovingly  call  them.  The 
scholars  are  few,  but  these  few  form  a  somewhat  het. 
geneons  mixture.  We  have  boys  whose  nareni.  . 
well-to-do  along  with  the  two  heroes  of  the  sto^-N^ 
who  used  to  go  “  fiddling  round  the  streets  ”  and  n.. 

as  he  described  himself.  This  will  perhaps  shock  Enel^ 
ideas  of  what  a  select  boarding-school  ought  to  La 
fortunately  Plumfield  is  in  America,  where  of  ^Jirse^ 
“  one  man  is  as  good  as  another.”  Nat  is  sent  to  the 
Bhaers  by  an  old  friend  of  theirs.  Uncle  Laurie*  and 
after  remaining  some  time  at  Plumfield,  they  are  induced 
by  Nat  to  receive  Dan.  The  latter,  when  he  first  makes 
his  appearance,  is  decidedly  “  a  bad  lot ;  ”  and,  perhans 


him  with  a  love  ot  honour  and  honesty.  Kindness  and 
sympathy  are  the  means  whereby  the  boys  are  ruled  at 
Plumfield.  They  love  and  respect  their  teachers,  and 
fear  to  give  them  pain  by  doing  wrong.  The  lads  are 
put  upon  their  honour,  they  feel  this,  and  act  accordingly. 
Their  peculiar  likings  are  carefully  observed  by  their 
kind  guardians,  and  suitably  encouraged  and  directed. 
Every  care  is  taken  to  make  Plumfield  a  happy  home. 
In  summer  the  lessons  are  short,  the  holidays  long ;  all 
sorts  of  ontdoor  work  and  amusements  are  devised,  and 
they  become  such  a  “  rosy,  hearty,  sunburnt  set-  of 
boys  ”  as  one  could  desire  to  see. 

Aunt  Jo  takes  it  into  her  head  that  it  would  improro 
the  tone  of  the  boys  if  she  had  some  girls  among  them ; 
and  accordingly  this  new  element  is  introduced  at  Rum- 
field.  After  giving  it  a  fair  trial,  she  has  the  satisfaction 
of  proving  to  Uncle  Laurie  that  her  plan  has  not  been 
a  failure,  as  he  predicted  it  would  be.  She  says : 

Reall}’  the  effect  of  these  girls  has  been  excellent.  I  know  you 
will  laugh  at  me,  but  I  don’t  mind,  Fm  used  to  it,  so  I’ll  tell  you 
that  one  of  iny  favourite  fancies  is  to  look  at  my  family  as  a  small 
world,  to  watch  the  progress  of  my  little  men,  and  lately,  to  see 
how  well  the  influence  of  my  little  women  works  upon  them. 
Daisy  is  the  domestic  element,  and  they  all  feel  the  charm  of  her 
quiet,  womanly  ways.  Nan  is  the  restless,  energetic,  strong-minded 
one  :  they  admire  her  courage,  and  give  her  a  fair  chance  to  work 
out  her  will,  seeing  that  she  has  sympathy  as  well  as  strength, 
and  the  power  to  do  much  in  their  small  world.  Your  Bess  it  the 
lady,  full  of  natural  refinement,  grace  and  beauty.  She  polishes 
them  unconsciously  and  fills  her  place  as  any  lovely  woman  may, 
using  her  gentle  influence  to  lift  and  hold  them  above  the  coarse, 
rough  things  of  life,  and  keep  them  gentlemen  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  fine  old  word. 

We  may  mention  that  the  author  is  decidedly  in  ftvw 
of  allowing  women  to  participate  equally  with  men  m 
higher  education,  and  is  especially  in  favour  of  allowing 
them  to  become  doctors. 

Ikirs  Alcott  writes  in  a  graceful,  easy,  and  fluent  style, 
has  a  great  love  of  her  subject,  and  knows  thoroughly 
what  she  is  writing  about.  The  result  is  ^  that  she  has 
produced  a  book  that  will  be  pleasant  reading  to  old  and 
young,  while  to  parents,  and  others  having  the  care  o 
children,  it  will  be  of  great  value.  The  childrws 
amusements  are  capitally  described,  and  fh®ir  tolk  is 
thoronwhlv  natural,  and  in  keepiner  with  their  difleren 


A  CENTURY  OF  SCOTTISH  LIFE. 

A  Century  of  Scottish  Life.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Rogeis>^H^^ 
F.S.A.S.,  Historiographer  to  the  Historical  Society  of  Urss 
Britain.  Nimmo. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Rogers  will  nnderstand  what  we 
when  we  describe  his  book  as  a  literary  “  5  »» 

may  be  necessary  to  explain  to  our  readers  that 
is  the  name  of  a  dish  occasionally  served  up  a  ^ 
tables,  which  consists  sometimes  of  scraps  o 
mutton  or  beef,  and  sometimes  of  sl^p  s  i,-  the 
liver,  cut  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  the  c  ^ 
tartan.  Thrifty  Scottisli  housewives  are  muc 
to  this  form  of  cookery,  as  it  enables 
remnants  of  joints  and  cheap  kinds  of  u 
that  would  otherwise  have  to  be  thrown  to  before 
cast  into  the  refuse-bin.  The  author  of  the 


MRS  ALCOTT’S  LITTLE  MEN. 

Little  Men:  Life  at  Plumfield  with  Jo's  Boys.  By  Louisa  M. 
Alcotr,  Author  of  *  Little  Women,’  &c.  Sampson  Low,  Son,  and 
Marstoi*. 

This  is  really  a  most  charming  book,  on  a  subject  of  the 
first  importance.  We  have  many  very  excellent  works  on 
the  training  of  children,  but,  unfortunately,  very  few  that 
come  down  to  the  level  of  the  masses.  Here,  however, 
the  subject  is  ably  put  in  the  form  of  a  narrative  that 
cannot  fail  to  become  popular.  And  surely,  while  we 
see  around  us  so  many  badly  trained  children,  and  so 
many  of  those  having  the  care  of  them  holding  such 
erroneous  ideas — or,  in  many  cases,  no  ideas  at  all — as 
to  how  their  duty  should  be  discharged,  w’e  must  hail 
with  lively  satisfaction  the  appearance  of  this  book. 
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.  ^  gatherer-up  of  fragments,  whose  sole  claim  to 
rests  on  his  application  to  litorature  of  the 
by  which  his  countrywomen  concoct  their 
^  h^^shie.”  It  is  true  he  has  modified  the  process  so  far, 
b  mixing  his  cold  mutton  with  a  little  fresh  liver,  and 
d  Scotch  cooks  would  probably  consider  this  an 
^^ovation  on  the  traditions  of  the  kitchen.  But  Dr 
Rogers  has  evidently  made  an  attempt  to  keep  the  new 
anclthe  old  material  separate,  although  he  has  only  par- 
t’ally  succeeded.  This  work  may  be  said  to  consist  of 
six  4apters  of  “  hashie,”  slightly  varying  in  flavour,  in 
the  size  of  the  pieces,  and  in  the  proportion  of  twice 
and  thrice  cooked  stufi*  they  contain.  The  first  two 
dishes  called  “  Introduction  ”  and  “  Cleric,  Civic,  and 
Rural  *  Anecdotes  ”  are  filled  with  minced-meat  of  an 
inferior  description,  and  very  carelessly  prepared.  Now, 
(( bashie  ”  is  hardly  palatable  at  all  nnless  it  is  cleverly 
cooked,  and  Dr  Rogers  is  not  by  any  means  an  accom¬ 
plished' c/te/.  It  is  painfully  evident,  for  one  thing,  that 
he  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  many  of  the  words  he 
uses,  and  he  frequently  spoils  a  good-enough  story  in 
telling  it.  Several  amusing  instances  of  the  misappli¬ 
cation  of  simple  words  might  be  cited  from  the  “  Intro¬ 
duction,”  which  is  a  conglomeration  of  disconnected 
anecdotes,  but  two  samples  of  the  reverend  doctor’s 
impropriety  of  language  will  probably  be  all  onr  readers 
will  care  for.  “  The  late  Robert  Flockart,”  he  says,  “  a 
well-known  street  preacher,  related  the  circumstances  of 
his  conversion  in  these  words  :  ‘  My  heart  was  black  as 
a  sweep’s  face,  but  noo  it  is  white  as  a  washerwoman’s 
thooinb.’”  It  is  manifest  that  the  speaker  was  not 
“relating  the  circumstances  of  his  conversion,”  whatever 
else  he  may  have  been  talking  about.  We  would 
suggest  that  Mr  Flockart  was  simply  parodying  a  Scrip¬ 
ture  metaphor.  But  Dr  Rogers  perpetrates  a  still  more 
striking  malapropism,  when  he  represents  a  certain 
Baron  Graham,  “  a  London  judge,  of  Scottish  birth,” 
as  having  been,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  “  actuated  by  a 
courtly  bearing,”  the  “  bearing  ”  in  question  having  been 
his  own ! 

In  the  preface  to  this  book.  Dr  Rogers  desires  to 
record  that  it  is  his  “  highest  ambition  to  be  regarded 
as  a  humble  coadjutor  of  my  admirable  friend.  Dean 
Ramsay,  whose  inimitable  ‘Reminiscences,’  &c.”  It 
detracts  somewhat  from  our  satisfaction  with  the 
Dean’s  collection  of  Scotch  stories  that  its  success 
should  have  induced  the  author  of  ‘A  Century  of  Scot¬ 
tish  Life  ’  to  issue  a  “  fourth  publication  illustrative  of 
Caledonian  life  and  manners.”  But  the  worthy  Dean 
cannot  be  held  even  remotely  responsible  for  the 
encouragement  that  has  been  given  to  Dr  Rogers  by  the 
purchasers  of  his  previous  publications.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  vulgar  flattery  of  Scotland  and  every¬ 
thing  Scotch,  which  is  the  most  prominent  characteristic 
of  Dr  Rogers’s  writings,  is  the  secret  of  what  success 
they  have  achieved.  Only  Scotchmen  could  endure  the  per¬ 
sonal  and  national  egotism  of  “  the  humble  coadjutor” 
of  the  admirable  Dean.  And  w’e  will  venture  to  assert 
that  Dr  Rogers’s  admirers,  if  he  has  any,  are,  as  a  rule, 
Scotchmen  who  have  long  been  absent  from  their 
native  land,  and  who,  consequently,  are  ignorant  of  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  there  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  But  a  considerable  proportion 
of  Dr  Rogers’s  statements  regarding  Scotch  manners 
and  customs  were  never  true  at  any  period,  and  a  very 
casual  acquaintance  with  Scotland  w'ould  enable  his 
readers  to  detect  the  blunders  he  makes.  “  The  owner 
of  even  a  few  acres  is  styled  Laird  or  Lord,”  he  tells  us, 

80  IS  every  burgh  magistrate,  when  presiding  in  his 
court.  Now,  the  words  Lord  and  Laird  are  not  used 
synonyms ;  no  landed  proprietor  in  Scotland  is  styled 
,  because  he  possesses  acres  few  or  many  ;  and 

^  j  ^ogistrates  are  not  addressed  as  Lairds  when 
8ca  ed  on  the  bench  at  the  police  or  licensing  courts.  In 
one  of  the  notes  we  are  informed  that  “here”  is  “a 
^in  now  little  used,”  no  further  explanation  of  the 
0  being  given.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  “  here  ”  is 
^ntif  Scotland,  at  the  present  day,  in  large 

^ot  it  is  not  because  it  professes  to  “  illustrate  Cale¬ 


donian  life  and  mmners,”  but  because  it  is  a  bad  speci¬ 
men  of  the  worst  kind  of  book-manufacture,  that  we  feel 
interested  in  ‘  A  Century  of  Scottish  Life.*  Wo  shall 
p^s  over  the  chapter  headed  “  A  Country  Minister  and 
his  Recollections,”  which  is  a  sort  of  memoir  of  Dr 
Rogers’s  father,  and  come  to  that  entitled  “  Men  I  have 
Known.”  This  is  a  series  of  biographies  closely  resem¬ 
bling  the  obituary  paragraphs  that  appear  in  provincial 
newspapers,  although  not  so  well  written  as  most  of 
these.  Phrases  such  as  “My  late  excellent  friend,” 
“  My  late  gifted  friend,”  “  My  late  noble  friend  ”  occur 
frequently  at  the  opening  of  the  paragraphs,  but  Dr 
Rogers  has  no  now  or  important  information  to  impart 
I  concerning  his  friends,  and  the  statements  he  makes 
regarding  some  of  them  are  incorrect.  With  the  late 
Dr  Robert  Lee,  of  Edinburgh,  the  reformer  of  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Church  of  Scotland,  Dr  Rogers  confesses  he  was 
but  “  slightly  acquainted,”  nevertheless  he  devotes  more 
space  to  him  than  to  the  majority  of  the  other  acquaint¬ 
ances  he  has  commemorated.  Let  the  liberal  Scotch  Pres¬ 
byterians  say  whether  Dr  Robert  Lee  has  “  terminated 
their  straggles,  carried  on  for  half  a  century,  by  using 
an  organ  ”  in  old  Grey  friars  Church  !  But  were  they 
accurate,  as  they  are  not,  these  sketches  would  hie 
worthless. 

The  only  other  portion  of  Dr  Rogers’s  volume  we 
shall  notice  is  that  on  “  Lowland  Minstrels,”  which  is 
principally  composed  of  materials  that  the  author  had 
previously  used  up  in  his  ‘  Scottish  Minstrel.’  As  a 
specimen  of  this  chapter,  we  shall  quote  a  few  sentences 
from  the  paragraphs  referring  to  Alexander  Smith,  the 
author  of  the  ‘  Life  Drama,’  which  describe  all  the  inter¬ 
course  that  Dr  Rogers  appears  to  have  had  with  the 
poet.  “  Not  long  after  Alexander  Smith  entered  on  his 
duties  in  Edinburgh  College,  I  asked  him  to  subscribe  to 
the  memorial  to  the  Prime  Minister  on  behalf  of  Mrs 
Hogg.  He  did  so,  remarking  that,  unliko  those  who 
had  previously  signed,  he  could  add  no  literary  honours 
to  his  name.  ‘  No  matter,’  I  replied,  ‘  Lord  Aberdeen 
will  know  that  only  one  Alexander  Smith  would  be  in¬ 
vited  to  subscribe  a  petition  like  the  present.’  ‘  If  I 
live,’  said  the  poet,  ‘  I  will  make  the  name  known 
throughout  the  world.’  I  was  gratified  by  the  aspira¬ 
tion.  The  poet  afterwards  consented  to  write  an  essay 
on  Scottish  ballads  for  the  third  volume  of  my  ‘Scottish 
Minstrel.’  He  changed  his  mind,  and  contributed  it  to 
the  Edinburgh  University  Essays.” 

The  limited  amount  of  intercourse  which  Dr  Rogers 
seems  to  consider  a  sufficient  qualification  for  writing 
the  biographies  of  his  “  friends,”  recalls  to  our  memory 
a  story  of  an  Aberdeenshire  “  natural,”  who  claimed  an 
acquaintance  with  a  late  Earl  of  Fife  because  his  lord- 
ship  had  once  kicked  him  out  of  a  door-way,  exclaiming, 
“  Get  out  o’  the  way,  you  dirty  dog!  ” 


NAPOLEON  HI.  IN  CARICATURE. 

The  Man  of  His  Time.  Part  I.  The  Story  of  the  Life  of  Napo¬ 
leon  III.  By  James  M.  Haswcll.  Fart  II.  The  same  Story  as 
Told  by  Popular  Caricaturists  of  the  last  Thirty  Years.  J.  C. 
Hotten. 

What  is  called  the  first  part  of  this  book  is  of  very 
little  value.  It  repeats  the  best-known  incidents  of  the 
ex-Emperor’s  life  with  equal  lack  of  literary  ability  and 
political  discernment,  telling,  in  three  hundred  pages,  no 
more  than  a  judicious  compiler  might  have  squeezed  into 
a  chronology  filling  some  thirty  or  forty  pages.  The 
hundred  and  forty  woodcuts,  however,  which  Mr  Hotten 
himself  has  selected  and  supplied  with  brief  descrip¬ 
tions,  are,  in  spite  of  their  being  sometimes  rather  care¬ 
lessly  executed,  of  very  great  interest.  They  consist  of 
copies  from  Punchy  Charivari^  and  other  comic  papers, 
including  several  by  German  caricaturists,  and  furnish 
a  curiously-instructive  commentary  on  the  career  of  the 
most  remarkable  adventurer  of  our  time.  These  cari¬ 
catures  have  been  chosen  with  much  tact ;  they  are 
neither  vulgar  nor  violent,  and  each  of  the  groups  in 
which  they  have  been  arranged  helps  to  make  clear 
some  important  episode  in  Louis  Napoleon  s  life,  and 
the  ludicrous  aspect  in  whieh  it  presented  itself  to  con- 
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tcmpoi-arj  critics.  Perhaps  there  is  some  unkindness 
in  producing  them  now ;  but,  as  Mr  Hotten  says,  “  the 
Kinperor  has  been  before  the  world  as  a  public  man 
fo*  such  a  very  long  time,  that  we  may  readily  believe 
he  has  long  ceased  to  feel  annoyance  at  any  caricatures 
of  either  his  person  or  his  actions :  his  past  acts  are  now 
a  matter  of  history ;  and,  if  we  want  to  know  the 
opinion  of  the  public  concerning  them,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  to  consult  the  little  sheets  of  satire  and  of 
comedy  that  preserve,  as  faithfully  as  amber  does  flies, 
the  ideas  and  facts,  the  popular  sentiments  and  opinions, 
of  the  passing  hour.” 

The  series  begins  with  ten  illustrations  of  **  The 
Strasbourg  Affair,”  of  1836.  Here  we  first  see  Napo¬ 
leon  I.  appearing  to  his  nephew  in  a  dream,  and  giving 
him  his  jack-boots  “  as  a  passport  to  Empire.”  The 
nephew  cuts  a  sorry  figure  with  them  on,  but  a 
Strasbourg  shoeblack  polishes  them  for  nothing.  Colonel 
Vuudrey  kisses  them,  and  his  insurgent  regiment  pays 
them  homage,  until  Colonel  Taillander  declares  that  he 
is  an  impostor,  neither  his  uncle’s  nephew  nor  the 
rightful  oumer  of  tho  boots,  and  he  is  ignominiously 
arrested.  Tlien  we  have  ‘^The  Boulogne  Fiasco  ”  of 
1840,  in  which  Louis  Napoleon  is  represented  as  raising 
the  requisite  amount  of  money  in  London,  gathering  his 
army  of  fifty-six  roughs  in  Soho,  embarking  with  them 
and  his  favourite  eagle  at  Margate,  landing  at  Boulogne, 
and  there  calling  upon  a  few  ragged  urchins  to  cry, 
**  Vive  rEinpereur  I  ” — taking  refuge  in  a  bathing- 
machine  on  the  approach  of  the  troops,  who  speedily 
arrest  him,  and  being  finally  condemned  to  perpetual 
imprisonment  at  Ham.  His  escape  from  Ham  in  1846 
is  next  caricatured ;  and  we  have  a  long  series  of 
pictures  illnstrating  the  progress  of  events  between 
1848  and  1852.  His  gradual  advance  to  power  is  very 
well  depicted,  M.  Thiers  and  others  coming  in  for  their 
share  of  the  satire.  Up  to  1850,  most  of  the  caricatures 
are  taken  from  French  sources  ;  but  in  that  year  Louis 
Napoleon  was  strong  enough  to  gag  the  press,  and  from 
this  time  Mr  Hotten  has  to  draw  his  illustrations  from 
English  and  German  comic  papers.  In  them  we  are 
able  to  follow  the  history  of  the  Empire  ;  the  course  of 
its  home  tyranny ;  its  effect  on  England  in  the  invasion 
panic  of  1853,  when  one  clever  cartoon  show's  us  the 
Emperor  attempting  to  set  tho  Thames  on  fire,  and  in 
the  subsequent  alliance  which  led  to  tho  Cnmean 
war;  its  conduct  during  the  wars  betw'cen  Austria  and 
Laly,  and  between  Prussia  and  Austria,  and  more 
recent  incidents.  In  tho  later  cartoons.  Count  Bismarck 
is  satirised  as  well  as  tho  Emperor  by  the  English 
artists ;  while  the  German  artists,  of  course,  make 
much  of  the  warlike  preparations  of  France  between 
1866  and  ISTO.  The  last  picture  is  a  very  clever 
representation  of  Louis  Napoleon  as  a  lion,  ensnared  by 
the  sirens  of  the  Rhine,  while  Count  Bismarck,  as 
Hercules,  stands  ready  to  despatch  him  with  his  club. 

We  can  heartily  commend  these  caricatures  as  both 
amusing  and  instructive.  It  would  have  been  w’orth 
w  hile  to  copy  some  of  them  more  carefully ;  and  the 
collection  would  have  been  more  useful  had  the  exact 
source  and  date  of  each  been  noted.  But  the  series 
as  it  stands  is  very  good,  and  is  worth  detaching 
from  tho  trumpery  letterpress  with  w'hich  it  is  here 
bound  up. 


SCENES  IN  THE  SUNNY  SOUTH. 


Scene.i  in  the  Sunny  South  :  including  the  Atlas  Mountains  and  the 
Oases  of  the  Sahara  in  Algeria.  By  Lieut. -Culoiicl  the  Hon  C- 
S.  Vercker,  M.A.  In  Two  Volume.*.  Longmaii3. 

The  author  of  these  volumes  unites  a  genuine  love  of 
travel  with  a  knowledge  of  classical  literature  and  ancient 
and  modern  history,  and  from  the  stores  of  his  wide  read¬ 
ing  is  enabled  to  set  before  us  not  only  a  picture  of  the 
countries  of  North-w'cstern  Africa  as  they  exist  now,  but  a 
sketch  of  their  past,  and  of  the  part  played  by  them  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  In  many  instances  he  has  had 
recourse  to  the  more  celebrated  English  and  French  authors 
who  have  written  on  the  history,  geography,  ethnology, 
archaeology,  and  natural  history  of  the  States  which  he 
here  describes. 


' '  '  ,  / 


The  earlier  half  of  the  first  volume  is  devoted  to  South 
Spain,  and  his  descriptions  of  Cadiz  and  Seville,  of  Cord**^ 
and  Granada,  of  the  Alhambra  and  the  ancient  Moorish 
remains  with  which  the  country  abounds,  are  bright  with 
picturesque  sketches  of  scenery  and  antiquities.  Turn*  ^ 
to  Algiers,  Colonel  Vereker  takes  a  rather  needless  retro^ 
spect  of  African  history,  going  back  to  the  times  when 
Carthage  was  disputing  with  Rome  for  the  sovereignty  of 
the  world,  and  Cato  was  thundering  in  tho  Senate  *da 
after  day,  “  Delenda  est  Carthago.”  He  relates  brieflj 
the  story  of  Jugurtha,  the  episode  of  Juba,  Kbg  of 
Mauritania,  the  successive  conquests  of  the  Vandals**  the 
Arabs,  the  Turks,  and,  finally,  the  subjugation  of  Algeria 
by  the  French.  He  does  not  in  any  way  congratulate 
the  French  on  possessing  Algeria.  Now  that  they 
have  got  it,  he  says,  they  do  not  know  what  to 
do  with  it.  They  are  making  no  progress  in  colonisa¬ 
tion,  and  the  occupation  of  the  country  is  said  to 
cost  a  hundred  thousand  a-year  more  than  the  tribute 
raised.  The  unsuitability  of  Frenchmen  for  colonisation 
undoubtedly  lies  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  The  more 

intelligent  of  the  colonists  themselves  do  not  hesitate  to 
denounce  the  present  occupation  as  a  thorough  failure,  and 
freely  contrast  the  progress  they  have  made  with  that  of 
countries  under  British  rule.  Viewed  by  the  light  of  recent 
events,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Algeria  must  be  regarded 
as  a  worthless  colony  to  France,  although  it  used  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  splendid  training  school  for  the  French  army. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Vereker,  however,  does  not  think  that 
either  the  French  soldiers  or  generals  learnt  anything  of 
the  military  art  during  the  war  in  Algeria,  and  he  regards 
the  account  of  the  French  victories  as  gross  exaggerations. 
The  savage  tribes  of  Northern  Africa  possess  no  know-- 
ledge  of  soldiership,  and  could  not  hold  the  open  field  for 
half-an-hour  in  the  face  of  a  European  army.  Ahd-el- 
Kader’s  successes  and  long  defence  resulted  entirely  from 
the  guerilla  system  of  warfare  which  he  adopted  and  the 
ground  over  which  he  fought.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
t^he  French  hold  on  Algeria  is  very  weak,  and  that  the 
natives  are  thoroughly  irreconcilable  to  French  rule.  At 
the  present  time  bands  of  Arabs  wander  about  on  the 
borders  of  the  desert  endeavouring  to  corrupt  and  unsettle 
the  more  peaceably  inclined  tribes.  The  French,  too,  are 
not  at  all  disposed  to  be  conciliatory  to  the  conquered  race, 
and  the  insulting  treatment  of  the  natives  by  the  soldiers  is 
most  reprehensible,  and  may  at  a  future  day  bring  down  a 
terrible  retribution.  Some  of  the  colonists,  again,  appear  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Arab  laws,  and  turn  them  to  their 
own  purposes.  Thus  during  his  travels  our  author  met  a 
Frenchman  who  had  married  a  beautiful  Arab  girl,  but 
having  grown  tired  of  her,  was  speedily  to  be  divorced,  as 
he  liked  another  woman  better.  The  Arab  process  is  very 
simple.  It  is  only  necessary  for  the  husband  to  take  the 
woman  before  the  Kadi,  declare  that  she  is  no  longer  his 
wife,  pay  a  fee  of  six  francs  to  the  holy  man,  and  Ihe  thing 
is  done. 


After  remaining  for  a  time  in  Algiers,  visiting  the 
palaces,  the  monasteries,  the  ruins,  and  the  chief  shoi^ 
places  of  the  city  and  its  vicinity.  Colonel  Vereker  setoff 
for  the  interior.  On  his  way  he  was  fortunate  enough  ^ 
witness  the  celebrated  fair  at  Boufarik,  which  is  frequented 
by  the  wild  Berber  and  Arab  tribes  from  the  mountains 
There  he  saw  Kabyles  in  great  numbers  selling 
out  of  wild-boar  skins,  Arabs  with  their  sheep  and  he  , 
and  Moabites  and  Jews  offering  for  sale  all  descriptions  o 
merchandise.  At  Blida,  beautifully  situated  at  the  foo  o 
the  Atlas  range,  the  scenery  begins  to  be  romantic  an 
picturesque.  The  lofty  mountains  in  the  backgroun 
covered  with  immense  forests,  while,  here  and 
Kabyle  corn-fields  peep  through  tho 
heights  pour  down  sparkling  streams,  ”  which  f 
fountains  and  irrigate  the  groves  of  oranges  an  em 
for  which  Blida  is  celebrated.”  From  this  j-. 

our  author  rattled  off  in  the  diligence, 
hand,  and  soon  reached  the  steep  ascents  of  t  ®  . 

Pass.  This  w’onderful  gorge,  cutting  the  Atlas 
two,  deserves  its  name  of  **  one  of  the  wonden  o  . 

The  pass  is  twenty-five  miles  in  length,  and  the  P 
are  covered  with  luxuriant  maiden-hair  fem*  h®  • 
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weeninff  grasses.  “  Rock  swallows  skim  sportively 
V  ♦  ih/cTa29,  while  eagles,  kites,  falcons,  buzzards,  and 
soar  aloft  in  the  azure  sky,  and  the  tame  black  and 

fgTcUo  or»rai7  fn  jmratr  flis  if  irk  haon 


thrushes  dip  along  from  spray  to  spray  as  if  to  keep 
IJ  traveller  company.”  But  it  is  not  until  the  Ruisseau 
J  Rintres  is  passed  that  the  finest  scenery  commences— 
“^^ly  ^d,  and  more  Alpine  than  Pyrenean,”  as  Tristram 

enthusiastically  describes  it. 

Soon  after  passing  the  heights  of  Mouzaia,  the  traveller 
hes  Boghar,  a  town  perched  on  an  eminence  above  the 
^ev  of  the  Chelif,  and  commanding  the  northern  portion 
f  the  Sahara.  It  is  situated  in  the  territo^  of  the  Oulad 
Auteur,  who,  although  mountaineers,  disclaim  the  appella¬ 
tion  of*  Berbers,  Ooetulians,  or  Kabyles,  and  boast  that 
their  ancestors  came  from  the  East  with  Autar,  a  renowned 
chieftain  whose  heroic  deeds  are  perpetuated  in  Arabic 
Doems.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  too,  as  General  Daumas  has 
p^ted  out,  that  the  more  the  mysteries  of  Kabyle  life  and 
^iety  are  ’explained,  the  more  traces  do  we  find  of  the 
ancient  Christianity  of  the  Roman  era  amongst  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  Berbers.  Thus,  in  many  of  their  usages 
and  customs,  they  differ  materially  from  the  precepts  of 
the  Koran,  more  especially  in  the  laws  relating  to  theft 
and  murder.  The  Kabyles,  unlike  other  Mussulmans,  do 
not  regard  the  Koran  as  the  only  complete  and  universal 
code  but  observe  besides  certain  particular  statutes,  called 
canons,  which  they  trace  to  a  pre-Saracenic  period,  before 
the  religion  of  Mahomet  was  forced  upon  them.  Other 
French  writers  on  this  subject  have  also  noticed  that  the 
sign  of  the  cross  is  tatooed  on  the  faces  of  the  women  in 
many  parts  of  Kabylia.  At  Djelfa,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Vereker  saw  some  ruins  which  are  even  more  interesting 
than  the  Roman  remains  scattered  throughout  the  country. 
On  the  road  to  the  forest  are  groups  of  cromlechs,  or  Celtic 
tombs,  containing  Celtic  stone-implements,  and  constructed 
like  the  Druids’  altars  of  Ireland  and  the  dolmens 
of  Brittany  and  North  Britain.  There  is  another  group  of 
cromlechs  near  Algiers  of  the  same  character,  and  they 
probably  all  belonged  to  a  Britannic  cohort  which  was 
stationed  in  Africa  during  the  Roman  occupation.  At 
Laghout  our  author  at  length  reached  the  borders  of  the 
desert,  but  could  not  be  induced  to  undertake  a  camel  ride 
through  it,  although  the  French  officers  assured  him  that 
it  was  as  safe  as  “  Leesastere  Square,  of  London.” 

After  wandering  for  a  time  on  the  Atlas  mountains,  in¬ 
dulging  in  boar-hunting  and  other  African  amusements, 
Colonel  Vereker  found  his  way  to  Constantine,  the  ancient 
Cirta,  a  city  interesting  both  for  its  ancient  associations  and 
for  its  extraordinary  situation.  Founded  by  the  Phoenicians, 
some  time  the  capital  of  Syphax,  the  birthplace  of  Mas- 
sinissa  and  Jugurtha,  afterwards  the  residence  of  Juba, 
destroyed  in  the  year  311,  and  rebuilt  by  the  Emperor 
Constantine,  it  is  perhaps  historically  the  most  important 
of  all  the  cities  of  Africa.  It  stands  on  a  rocky  promon¬ 
tory  surrounded  by  tremendous  precipices,  except  at  the 
dorsal  ridge  where  the  Mila  gates  stand.  It  is  said  to 
have  undergone  forty -eight  sieges,  and  it  was,  before  the 
invention  of  artillery,  probably  the  strongest  city  in  the 
world.  The  city  itself,  however,  is  intersected  by  narrow 
struts,  and  the  houses  are  low  and  filthy.  One  Arab 
writer  describes  it  as  “  the  city  in  the  air,”  while  another 
compares  it  to  “  a  beautiful  woman  rechning,  clothed  in 
The  Roman  ruins  in  the  neighbourho^  are  very 
ren^^ble,  more  especially  the  lofty  arches  of  the  aqueduct 
Out  by  the  Emperor  Justinian. 

Colonel  Vereker  visited  Tunis  and  the  ruins  of  Carthago 

ih  i  *1.  Europe.  Although  he  allows 

6  country  generally  looks  civilised  and  well  culti-/ 
ffovp  ’  iJ  P*‘^C8t8  against  the  disgraceful  way  in  which  it  is 
abroad  i  *  if Tunis  it  is  dangerous  to  go 
revolv  Ilf  every  one  carries  a  lantern  and  a 

as  a  it  is  sometimes  dangerous  to  show  a  pistol, 

obtjim  ^  murdered  by  a  native  in  order  to 

which  tile  weapon.  Among  the  curiosities 

*hoDi  aif/ n  Tunis  were  the  camel-butchers’ 

one  wifa  Courts  of  Justice.  The  Bey  has  at  present 
Wm  ’h*  *^y  beautiful  Circassians  in  his 

^d  hi  h  a  kuge  diamond  ring  on  her  thumb, 

er  nair  hanging  straight  down,  and  cut  off  across 


her  cheeks.  She  and  all  the  other  inmates  of  the  harem 
are  enormously  stout ;  indeed,  it  is  considered  disgraceful 
for  a  married  woman  to  be  thin  in  Tunis.  As  soon  as  a 
young  girl  is  engaged  to  be  married,  even  at  ten  years  of 
age,  the  fattening  process  begins,  and  she  is  stuffed,  even 
through  the  night,  with  kouskoussou  ”  and  water.  We 
need  not  follow  Lieut. -Colonel  Vereker  on  his  return  voy^age 
to  Europe.  ^  His  book  is  throughout  entertaining,  though 
we^  think,  with  the  materials  he  might  have  done  better. 
It  is  left  too  much  in  the  journal  form,  and  -is  faulty  in 
arrangement. 


RUSSIAN  HISTORICAL  NARRATIVES. 


Historical  Narratives :  from  the  JRussian.  By  II.  C.  Romanoff. 
Rivingtous. 


This  volume  consists  of  six  papers,  illustrating  the 
humours  of  several  of  the  Russian  autocrats,  compiled 
and  translated  from  the  writings  of  S.  N.  Shoubinsky 
and  V.  Andreeff,  by  the  author  of*  Sketches  of  the  Rites 
and  Customs  of  the  Greco- Russian  Church.’  The  style 
of  the  book  is  not  very  faulty,  and  the  matter  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  entertaining  and  by  no  means  uninstructive.  But 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  influence  of  unre¬ 
strained  despotic  power  on  the  character  of  the  autocrat. 
This  has  justly  been  regarded  as  a  secondary  and  com¬ 
paratively  insignificant  consideration ;  yet  it  is  a  point 
worth  studying,  especially  as  the  study  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  amusing,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive 
any  more  extravagant  manifestations  of  the  fully- 
developed  despotic  temper  than  the  **  high  jinks  ” 
indulged  in  by  Peter  the  Great  and  the  Empress  Anna 
Ivanovna,  which  form  the  subject  of  the  first  chapter  of 
this  book. 

Under  the  title  **  Court  Jesters  and  their  Wed¬ 
dings,”  detailed  descriptions  are  gpven  of  the  gorgeous 
spectacles  and  festivals  got  up  by  these  monarchs 
in  celebration  of  the  marriages,  sometimes  compul¬ 
sory,  of  dwarfs  and  jesters,  which  they  themselves 
planned  and  personally  directed  for  their  own  diver¬ 
sion  and  that  of  the  Court.  At  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  his  I’eign,  Peter  the  Great  instituted  a 
society  called  the  “Extravagant  Council,”  composed 
exclusively  of  inveterate  drunkards,  and  placed  at 
its  head  his  former  tutor,  ZotofiT,  a  confirmed  dipso¬ 
maniac,  with  the  title  of  “  Prince  Pope,  Joanicetas, 
Patriarch  of  Presburg,  <fec.”  Peter  constituted  him¬ 
self  Proto-deacon  of  this  Council,  and  drew  up  with 
his  own  hand  its  statutes  and  regulations.  When 
the  “  Prince  Pope  ”  was  in  his  seventieth  year,  he  was 
married  to  an  old  lady  of  sixty  in  the  Cathedral  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul,  by  a  High  Priest,  ninety  years  of  age. 
The  festivities  on  this  occasion  lasted  over  a  fortnight, 
and  included  a  procession  in  masquerade,  in  which  the 
Czar  took  part  dressed  as  a  sailor,  and  in  which  Prince 
Romodonoffsky  appeared  in  a  sledge  drawn  by  four 
immense  bears,  made  ferocious  by  the  thrusts  of  spears. 
The  masqueraders  numbered  150,  and  among  them  were 
Princes,  Ambassadors,  Generals,  and  Counts  in  the 
most  fantastic  dresses.  After  the  gentlemen  came  the 
Empress  Catherine,  with  eight  ladies  of  her  suite,  in 
the  costume  of  Friesland  peasants,  followed  by  others 
attired  in  Chinese,  Polish,  Hungarian,  and  German 
dresses.  “  This  motley  crowd  moved  along  the  streets 
in  slow  procession,  accompanied  by  a  deafening  din — 
the  clangings,  scraping,  and  squeakings  of  the  diverse 
musical  instruments,  the  despairing  roars  of  the  bears, 
and  the  approving  murmur  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
spectators.”  The  betrothed  was  dressed  as  a  Car¬ 
dinal,  and  supported  by  four  old  and  infirm  men  in  the 
costume  of  magicians.  On  the  death  of  **  Prince  Pope” 
Zotoff,  the  Czar  insisted  on  marrying  his  widow,  in 
spite  of  her  remonstrances,  to  his  successor,  an  exces¬ 
sively  fat  and  drunken  old  man,  and  the  nuptials  were 
celebrated  in  a  still  more  extravagant  fashion.  Among 
the  variations  introduced  into  the  entertainment,  the 
most  notable  were  the  additional  duties  undertaken  by 
the  Czar,  who,  after  hearing  mass  in  the  church  where  the 
service  was  performed,  came  forth  in  the  dress  of  a  Dutch 
sailor,  and  carrying  a  drum,  slung  from  his  shoulder  by 
a  black  velvet  bond,  “  which  he  beat  admirably.”  At 
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the  wedding  dinner  the  bridegroom  and  bride  eat  at  a 
table  beneath  a  canopy,  he,  with  the  Czar  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  his  Cardinals,  and  she,  attended  ly  her 
ladies.  “  The  man  who  represented  Bacchus  in  the 
procession  sat  at  table  astride  on  his  barrel,  and  com¬ 
pelled  the  Pope  and  Cardinals  to  drink.”  On  the 
following  day  the  marnage  party  crossed  the  Neva 
to  the  sound  of  music  and  the  firing  of  cannons  from 
the  fortress  and  the  Admiralty.  The  description  of  this 
expedition  is  droll  in  the  extreme  : 

The  machine  ”  on  which  Prince  Pope  and  his  Cardinals 
crossed  the  river  was  remarkable  for  its  siiif^ular  construction.  A 
float  was  formed  of  empty,  well-bunged  barrels,  tied  in  pairs 
together,  and  forming,  at  equal  distances  one  from  the  other,  six 
such  pairs.  On  the  top  of  each  pair  of  big  barrels  was  fastened  a 
third  and  smaller  one,  on  which  sat  the  six  Cardinals,  bound  with 
ropes,  lest  they  should  fall  into  the  water.  Thus  they  floated,  one 
by  one,  like  geese.  Before  them  swam  an  enormous  beer-boiler, 
with  a  broad  wooden  brim  fastened  to  it ;  it  was  also  placed  on  a 
pair  of  barrels  and  fastened  by  ropes  to  the  Cardinals’  flotilla ;  it 
was  filled  with  beer,  in  which  floated  an  immense  wooden  bowl, 
where  Prince  Pope  himself  was  seated !  Both  he  and  the  Cardinals 
trembled  with  fear,  though  without  serious  reason,  for  every  pre¬ 
caution  had  been  taken  to  secure  their  safety.  Ahead  of  the 
**  machine  ”  swam  a  wooden  sea-monster,  on  which  sat  Neptune, 
who,  with  his  trident,  turned  the  Prince  Pope  round  about  in  his 
wooden  bowl.  Behind,  on  a  separate  barrel,  sat  Bacchus,  who, 
without  ceasing,  ladled  the  beer  in  the  boiler  where  the  Pope, 
evidently  much  vexed  with  both  his  neighbours,  floated.  All  these 
barrels,  large  and  small,  were  tugged  by  several  boats,  the  Cardinals 
all  the  time  making  a  deafening  row  by  blowing  cows’ horns.  When 
the  Prince  Pope,  on  his  safe  arrival  at  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
attempted  to  leave  his  boiler,  several  maskers,  whom  the  Emperor 
had  sent  apparently  with  the  kind  intention  of  assisting  him  out, 
upset  him  completely  into  the  beer. 

We  must  refer  our  readers  to  Mr  Romanoff’s  volume 
for  an  account  of  the  vagaries  of  Anna  Ivanovna,  and 
for  a  description  of  that  almost  incredible  Ice  Palace 
reared. on  the  Neva  by  her  Chamberlain,  Tatyscheflf,  in 
which  the  marriage  of  the  jester.  Prince  Golitzin,  took 
place.  The  other  papers  in  this  book  are  scarcely  so 
amusing  as  the  first ;  but  they  all  exhibit  some  variety 
of  disposition  in  a  striking  light,  and  are  well  worth 
reading.  In  particular,  the  sketch  of  “  Catherine  the 
Great,”  which  is  the  longest  in  the  volume,  contains  a 
great  deal  of  information  regarding  the  private  life  of 
that  extraordinary  woman,  which  will  bo  new  to  most 
English  students  of  Russian  history.  The  “  Prisoner 
of  Schlusselburg”  is  a  most  magical  story, and  “The  Life 
of  Count  C.  G.  Razoumoflfsky”  forms  the  subject  of  a 
very  interesting  chapter.  The  titles  of  the  other  papers 
are  “Biron’s  Daughter”  and  “The  Emperor  Paul,” 
both  in  their  very  different  w^ay  characteristic  out¬ 
growths  of  the  despotic  system. 


get  quite  as  well  paid  by  the  ‘  trade  ’  as  ever 
he  was  by  any  Prince  who  ever  lived.”  But 
the  worst  of  it  is  that  the  trade  pay  so  well 
that  there  is  a  temptation  to  “  scamping  w’ork.”  We 
fear  the  temptation  is  only  too  strong.  It  is,  for  instance 
an  unpardonable  offence  in  a  real  master  of  English  to 
adopt  a  slipshod  colloquial  style  of  narrative  and 
to  shirk  the  trouble  of  wiiting  carefully  by  availing 
himself  of  the  lazy  device  of  taking  his  reader  into  his 
confidence,  and  talking  to  him  in  the  same  strain  as 
that  in  which  the  owner  of  the  puppet-show  in  ‘  Don 
Quixote  *  addresses  his  audience.  And,  we  may  also  add 
some  of  the  epigrams  in  ‘  Old  Margaret  ’  are  by  no 
means  good,  but  simply  as  bad  as  they  can  well 
be.  Why,  for  instance,  should  we  be  told  that  “in  this 
last  painful  and  horrible  year  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that 
a  German  has  only  to  come  into  one  end  of  a  field  to 
make  a  Frenchman  run  out  at  the  other.”  In  the  first 
place,  the  statement  is  not  true.  In  the  second  place, 
even  if  it  W’ere  true,  it  would  not  be  funny.  In  the 
third  place,  even  if  it  were  ever  so  funny,  it  would  none 
the  less  be  in  very  questionable  taste.  Taste,  however, 
is  not  Mr  Kingsley’s  strong  point.  Indeed,  he  seems  to 
be  much  attached  to  what  he  calls  the  “coarse 
manners  ”  of  the  age  of  which  he  writes,  and  does  not 
forget  to  assure  us  twice  at  least,  if  not  oftener,  in  his 
first  two  hundred  pages,  that  in  those  days  all  men  slept 
naked — a  fact  which  he  brings  home  to  us  with  pecu¬ 
liarly  vivid  pictorial  effect. 

All  reste  we  are  not  disposed  to  find  fault  with  either 
Mr  Kingsley  or  his  tale.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  certain 
sameness  in  all  the  characters,  especially  in  all  the  men, 
which  is  partly  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  they  all 
discourse  in  epigram  worthy  of  monostich  dialogue  in 
a  Greek  play,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  an  element  of 
the  author’s  own  personality  enters  far  too  perceptibly 
into  each.  But  Ghent  and  the  Ghentish  habits  of  life 
are  sketched  very  vividly,  if  not  very- truthfully.  The 
outline  is  firm,  the  colour  is  bold.  The  whole 
picture  is,  in  its  way,  a  well-preserved  Van  Eyck. 
Among  swashbuckling,  fire-eating  swordsmen,  cruel, 
murderous  princes,  ruffianly  Italian  bravos,  and  keen 
sententious  old  statesmen,  Mr  Kingsley  is  in  his  element. 
More  particularly  he  is  at  home  with  Spada — the  real 

hero  of  the  tale — and  who  is 

A  middle-sized  bull  necked  Italian  of  about  thirty,  dre.ssed  in 
white  with  crimson  slashes,  with  a  scarlet  bonnet  and  an  o**f*^^ 
plume  of  the  same  colour  coming  down  oyer  his  left 
o  mAn  w  nt,  tttra  lil:A  nnliHhcd  let  and  a  bearu 


NEW  NOVELS. 

Old  Margaret.  A  Novel.  By  Henry  Kingsley,  Author  of 
*  Ravenshoe,*  ‘  Mademoiselle  Mathilde,’  ‘  Geolfry  llamlyn,’  &c. 
In  Two  Volumes.  Tinsley  Brothers. 

‘  Old  Margaret  *  is  a  quasi-historical  novel.  It  is 
written  by  Mr  Henry  Kingsley,  and  it  is  written  in  Mr 
Henry  Kingsley’s  own  manner  ;  to  say  which,  is  to  say 
that  it  positively  bristles  with  epigram,  bubbles  with 
fun,  and  boils  over  with  animal  spirits.  There  is  a 
quaint  sense  of  humour  in  all  that  Mr  Kingsley  has  to 
tell  us,  coupled  with  a  tremendous  dash,  and  ‘  Old  Mar¬ 
garet  ’  has  all  this  dash  and  all  this  humour.  More 
particularly  the  dialogue  is  polished  up  and  keen  as  an 
Andrea  Ferrara.  On  the  ninth  page,  for  instance,  the 
cut  and  thrust  begins  : 

The  Alderman  was  very  lean  and  very  slow  of  speech.  lie 
said — 

“Van  Dysart  has  carried  off  Martina,  and  I  wish  him  joy  of 
his  bargain.  We  shall  all  be  murdered  in  our  bed.” 

“  Do  you  mean  that  they  accuse  him  of  that  ?” 

“They  will  when  they  have  cut  his  throat,  and  burnt  the  West 
End,”  said  the  alderman. 

“  I  suppose  that  I  had  better  put  a  stop  to  it,  then,”  said  Van 
Kenning,  taking  out  his  watch. 

“  Don  t  put  yourself  out  of  the  way  on  my  account,”  said  the 
Alderman.  ‘‘Still,  if  you  could  manage  to  keep  vour  friends’ 
claws  off  some  of  our  throats  for  a  year  or  two  I  should  be  obliged.” 

‘‘The  devil  shall  have  the  first  turn  at  me,  on  my  honour,” 
said  Van  Kenning,  laughing. 

Or  on  page  (34 : 

“ Two  and  two  do  not  make  five.  Count,”  said  Van  Kenning; 
“  neither  do  six-ace  make  seven.” 

“  By  St  Christopher  and  his  holy  coat,  sir,”  said  Spada,  who 
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Fun.esf.  A  Novel  By 
"^  Trouble.’  In  Three  Volumes. 


the  Author  of  *  Aiist  Margaret’s 
Cl  a  men  and  Hall. 


We  have  to  thank  the  authoress  of  ‘  Aunt  Margaret’s 
Trouble  ’  for  a  very  readable  novel  in  ‘  Anne  Furness.’ 
The  slight  attempt  at  a  sensational  plot  in  it  is,  indeed, 
erv  PoV  nothing  to  the  interests  of  the  story, 

^h^h  are*  entirely  of  a  domestic  nature.  The  characters 
^re  exceedingly  well  drawn,  Anne  Furness  herself — who 
tells  her  own  story— being,  perhaps,  the  least  satis¬ 
factory.  We  like  her  as  far  as  we  know  her,  but  we  do 
notsoniehow  get  to  know  her  as  well  as  we  ought  to 
know  the  heroine  of  a  novel.  At  least,  as  a  woman ;  for, 
as  a  child,  we  are  given  a  deep  insight  into  her  nature, 
and  we  have  seldom  met  with  a  better  delineation  of 
the  imaginations  and  emotions  of  a  child  than  this  of 
little  Anne  Fumes."?,  contained  in  the  first  tw'o  or  three 
chapters  of  the  book.  Indeed,  all  the  child  characters 
are  particularly  well  drawn  ;  there  are  several,  and  the 
distinctive  individuality  of  each  is  as  well  marked  as 
that  of  the  grown  people— a  rare  perception  amongst 
novel-writers,  who  generally  make  all  children  think, 
speak,  and  act  exactly  alike.  The  boy  Donald  Ayrlie  is 
particularly  good,  and,  like  Anne  Furness,  we  seem  to 
know  him  a  great  deal  better  than  \ve  know  the  man. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  best  characters  in  the  book  is  Mrs 
Abram,  whose  religion  had  taken  the  melancholy  turn 
of  perpetually  watching  the  sinister  operations  of  Satan 
amongst  her  fellow-creatures. 

“And  80  these— ahem! — blessed  races  are  to  be  more  nu- 
meronslj  attended  than  ever  this  year,  are  they?”  said  grand¬ 
father,  thoughtfully  nodding  his  head. 

“So  Alice  seems  to  think,  grandfather.” 

“H’m!  ”  (with  a  peculiar  grunt  of  discontent.) 

“Horsingham  people  are  quite  rejoicing.  They  say  a  night’s 
lodging  will  go  up  to  a  fabulous  price.  ” 

“Av,  ayl  Spoiling  the  Egyptians  is  good  fun  enough.  Then 
be  added  in  a  lower  tone,  “but  one  doesn’t  find  it  so  pleasant 
when  one’s  only  daughter  happens  to  have  cast  in  her  lot  for 
better  for  worse  with  one  of  the  tribes  of  Pharaoh.” 

“1/e  will  be  busy  gathering  in  a  plentiful  harvest,”  observed 
Mrs  Abram  mysteriously. 

“Pharaoh  ?  ” 

“  Satan!" 

“Tut,  Judith!  The  harvest  men  wdll  reap  on  Horsingham  race¬ 
course  ;  men  have  sown  there.  And  they  plant  a  fresh  crop  every 
year.” 

Grandfather  withdrew  to  his  study,  but  no  sooner  had  he 
turned  his  back  than  Mrs  Abram  bent  forward  to  me  with  up¬ 
lifted  finger,  and  her  eyes  so  wide  open  that  the  odd  yellow  specks 
m  them  gleamed  conspicuously,  and  huskily  murmured,  “  Ah, 
love,  if  he  would  but  understand!  But  your  dear  grandfather 
never  did  think  enough  of  the  devil !  ” 

Several  other  characters  in  this  novel  are  well  drawn. 
Mrs  Mat  Kitchen’s  utter  hardness  of  disposition  is 
displayed  in  her  every  word  and  action,  and  the 
nnetuous  satisfaction  with  which  she  contemplates  the 
depravity  of  her  friends — a  contrast  to  poor  Mrs 
Abr^  8  amiable  lamentations  over  their  state — while 
rejoicing  at  her  own  condition  in  having  been  “snatched  ” 

(  *xea  brand  from  the  burning)  is  entirely  in  keeping 
the  whole  woman. 


wife  ”  are  not  likely  to  afford  much  amusement  or 
instruction  in  the  perusal.  “  Clary  ”  has  all  these,  and 
the  picture  of  life  set  forth  in  the  book  is  entirely  from 
her  point  of  view.  She  is  a  terrible  gossip,  too,  and 
painfully  addicted  to  twaddle ;  which  is  quite  in  keeping 
with  her  character  and  position, — poor  relation  and  parish 
parson’s  wife  combined, — and  accounts  also  for  “the 
Beautiful  Miss  Barrington’s  ”  history  being  spread  over 
nine,  when  it  might  have  been  well  told  in  three  hundred 
pages.  The  story,  indeed,  is  of  the  slightest  possible 
description.  If  it  had  not  been  spread  out  with  minute 
details  of  innumerable  five  o’clock  teas,  with  all  the 
I  wise  admonitions,  reproofs,  advices,  and  consolations 
that  the  clergyman’s  little  wife  gave  to  everybody,  and 
with  Miss  Barrington’s  letters  from  London  describing 
every  ball,  concert,  <fec.,  that  she  attended  during  the 
season,  it  would  have  been  exceedingly  difficult  to  fill 
one  volume  with  it.  Captain  Gresham,  the  hero,  and 
lover  of  Felicia  Barrington,  might  have  been  interesting 
ten  years  ago,  on  account  of  his  having  been  present  in 
the  Balaclava  charge,  his  wonderful  deed  at  the  Redan, 
and  “the  sabre  cut  across  his  brow  ”  w'hich  he  got  while 
performing  it,  and  the  Victoria  Cross  which  he  received 
in  reward.  Everybody  in  the  book  tells  every  one  else 
of  Captain  Gresham’s  deeds  of  valour,  and  the  clergy¬ 
man’s  little  wife  repeats  it  all,  ad  nauseamy  lest  by  any 
chance  we  might  overlook  these  claims  of  his  to  distinc¬ 
tion.  It  is  well  that  he  has  them,  for,  candidly,  we 
cannot  see  that  he  has  any  others.  However,  Felicia 
herself,  though  not  original,  is  a  girl  whom  we  might 
be  inclined  to  like  if  she  were  not  so  belauded,  and  if 
we  were  allowed  to  find  out  her  merits  for  ourselves. 
Some  of  the  secondary  characters,  too,  are  not  ill  drawn, 
particularly  Rosy  Bethell  and  her  father,  and  Miss  Reed 
the  companion. 


Miss  Barrington.  A  Novel.  By  Holme  Lee.  In 
ihree  Volumes.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

There  is  nothing  at  all  original  in  the  construction 
firacters,  and  incidents  of  this  imvel.  or  fivoTi  in  fh# 


,  .  '  .  incidents  of  this  novel,  or  even  in  the 

j  story  is  told.  It  purports  to  be 

self.  K  ^  clergyman’s  wife,  who,  while  protesting 
onin*  ker  narrative,  is  always  edging  in 

belon  particulars  about  herself  and  her  own 

Slo  ^kat  the  reader  would  gladly  dispense  with, 
both  Esther  Summerson  in  ‘  Bleak  House,’ 

Barrin  ®ke  is  perpetually  speaking  of  Felicia 

atrenu/f  T  darling,”  and  also  because  she 

Ibe  impress  us  with  the  fact  that  she  is 

the  other  "  tke  world  by  making  all 


berself  ^ book  call  her  so,  though,  to  save 
assures  .  ^“P^tatiou  of  vanity,  she  humbly 

le  reader  in  private  that  she  is  not  wise  at  all 


*“Snd  tb  mat  she  is 

tc  belipr^  reader  will  certainly  be  much  more  inclined 

opinions  respect  than  her  friends.  The 

Preiudlft*»?  ^  country  clergyman’s  very  narrow-minded, 
>  egotistical,  meddling  “  sentimental  little 
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♦‘Behind  the  Veil.’  By  the  Author  of  ‘Six  Months  Hence 


(Crown  8vo,  pp.  273,  299,  295,  318.  6d.) 


In  Three 
Smith,  Elder, 


Volumes, 
and  Co. 

Bigsby,  B.  £.  S.  Drake. — ‘  A  Catechism  of  the  History  of  the  English 
Language.’  (Kcap.  8vo,  pp  70,  Is.)  Thomas  Murby. 

Bunsen,  Baron. — ‘I’rayers.  Part  I.  For  the  Family.  Part  II.  Prayers 
and  Meditations  for  IMvate  Use.’  Selected  and  Translated  by 
(Atherine  W^’inkworth.  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  xiv,  243,  3s.  6d.)  Longmans. 

•Clarke,  James  Freeman. — ‘  Ten  Great  Keligions :  an  Essay  in  Compara¬ 
tive  Theology.’  (Crown 8vo, pp. X, 528.)  Boston:  Osgood.  London: 
Trllbner. 

Dick,  A.  H. — *  Murby’s  Geography  and  Atlas,  consisting  of  the  Elementary 
Geography  for  Schools,  and  a  Selection  of  Sixteen  Beautifully  En¬ 
graved  and  Coloured  Maps.’  (Fcap.  8vo,  pp.  iv,  196^  Is.  3d.)  Thomas 
Murby. 

♦Griffin,  Lessel  H.— ‘  The  Rajas  of  the  Punjab :  being  the  History  of  the 
Principal  States  in  the  Punjab,  and  their  Political  Relations  with 
the  British  (Jovemment.’  (Royal  8vo,  pp.  viil,  17,061,  xvi.)  Lahore ; 
Punjab  I’rinting  Conmany.  London:  TrUbner. 

Hewlett,  R.  Whitfield. — ‘Ine  Baths  of  Bornlco.’  (12mo,  pp.  vii,53,  Is.  6d.) 
— ‘  St  Moritz  as  a  Health  Resort.’  (12mo,  pp.  39.)  Churchill. 


aga 

416,  3s.)  Cassell,  Better,  and  Galpin. 

Mongredien,  Augustus. — ‘England’s  Foreign  Policy;  an  Enquiry  as  to 
Whether  we  should  Continue  a  Policy  of  Intervention,  or  Adopt  a 
Policy  of  Isolation.’  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  x,  123,  38.  6d.)  Stanford. 

Oxenham, 'Henry  Nutcouibe. — ‘Dr  Pusey’s  Eirenicon  considered  in  Rela¬ 
tion  to  Catholic  Unity.’  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Father  Lockhart,  of 
the  Institute  of  Charity.  Second  Edition.  (8vo,  pp.  143,  2s.  6d.) 
Washboume. 

♦Rae-Brown,  Colin. — ‘Noble  Love,  and  other  Poems.’  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  x, 
200,  48.)  Skefflngton. 

♦Stubbs,  William,  Edited  by. — ‘Chronica  Magistri  Rogeri  de  Hovedene.’ 

Vol.  IV.  (Royal  8vo,  pp.  cxiv,  440,  lOs.)  Longmans. 

♦Yonge,  Charlotte  M.,  Edited  from  the  French  by. — ‘  Life  and  Adventures 
of  Count  Beugnot,  Minister  of  State  under  Napoleon  I.’  In  Two 
Volumes.  (8vo,  pp.  x,  365,  vlii,  343,  .308.)  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

‘  The  Fool’s  Gospel.'  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  xv,  163.)  Elliot  Stock. 

[*  These  books  are  or  will  be  separately  noticed.] 

In  Darwinism  Defuted,  Mr  Sidney  Herbert  Laing 
favours  his  readers  not  only  with  a  refutation  of  Mr 
Darwin’s  hypothesis,  but  also  with  a  sketch  of  his  life, 
ancestry,  and  family  connections.  The  latter  is  rather 
impertinent,  and  the  former  is  somewhat  beside  the 
mark.  “  However  plausible  a  speculative  theory  may 
be,”  says  Mr  Laing,  “  in  seeming  to  afford  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  many  facts  we  observe,  that  is  not  a  conclusive 
argument  of  its  truth,  even  when  no  other  explanation 
is  forthcoming.”  Mr  Darwin  has  not  advanced  his 
“  speculative  theory  ”  as  a  “  conclusive  argument.  He 
has  merely,  by  study  and  observation,  amassed  a  great 
number  of  facts,  which  he  thinks  can  only  or  may  be 
best  explained  on  a  certain  hypothesis,  but  he  waits  for 
other  facts  to  be  brought  in  evidence,  if  they  can  be. 
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a  passable  English  version,  and  at  a  price 
within  the  raach  of  the  poorest  student  of 

Miss  Hayes  has  not  been  successful  in  rei 
sa  quello  che  perde  ”  into  English,  Rosina  ’ 
being  made  to  rhyme  with  *‘had  seen  hei. 
already  noticed  Prince  Poniatowski’s  canzonetta 

The  words  and  music  of  ‘  The  Dear  Emerald  Isle  *  are 
equally  worthless.  It  is  a  ridiculous  parody  of  the  ‘  first 
gem  of  the  sea  ’  style  of  composition,  and  is  neither  credit- 
able  to  the  musical  director  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  nor 
to  Mr  E.  L.  Blanchard.  Ireland,  we  are  told,  is  “  a  bright 
emerald  gem,  in  which  nothing  is  wanting  ”  except  one**of 
Albion’s  “  beauteous  princesses.” 

Instead  of  combining  and  adapting  popular  melodies  to 
form  a  quadrille,  as  is  the  usual  practice  with  writers  of 
dance  music,  Mr  J.  H.  Wallis  has  composed  the  airs  which 
he  has  incorporated  into  the  ‘  Kenilworth  Quadrille ;  ’  and 
although  there  is  nothing  either  very  original  or  very 
brilliant  in  the  piece,  it  is  undoubtedly  superior  to  the 
majority  of  ordinary  quadrilles.  The  opening  bars  of  the 
first  figure  are  ambitious,  but  not  un pleasing.  There  is 
however,  a  suggestion  of  a  familiar  air  towards  the  close  of 
the  last  strain  of  this  figure  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
next,  which  detracts  from  the  writer’s  claim  to  originality. 
The  fourth  and  fifth  figures  are,  perhaps,  the  best  in  the 
quadrille,  the  second  part  of  the  fourth,  with  its  sprinkling 
of  appoggiaturas,  being  decidedly  pretty.  In  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  last  figure,  the  short,  crisp  sounds 
obtained  by  the  frequent  introduction  of  the  rest  produce 
a  pleasing  and  rather  striking  effect.  As  there  is  nothing 
in  the  w’hole  quadrille  to  remind  us  of  ‘Kenilworth*  or 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  we  may  presume  that  the  title  is  purely 
fanciful. 

The  morceau  a  la  mazourka,  by  M.  E.  de  Paris, 
opens  with  a  tolerable  passage,  recalling  “  The  Maiden’s 
Prayer,”  but  soon  changes  into  a  more  diflicult  and  less 
attractive  movement.  The  execution  of  this  piece  presents 
considerable  difficulties,  and  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  com¬ 
pensate  the  pupil  for  the  trouble  that  would  require  to  be 
taken  before  it  could  be  mastered.  ‘  Perdita  ’  belongs  to 
the  puff-paste  style  of  composition,  in  which  the  thinner 
the  substance  is  the  more  show  is  made. 

The  pianist  who  has  not  added  choral  and  solo  singing 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  pianoforte,  or  who  has  not  mastered 
the  difficulties  of  reading  from  the  score,  will  find  the  five 
sacred  pieces  arranged  for  the  pianoforte  by  Mr  J.  Theodore 
Trekell  very  useful.  They  form  five  numbers  of  “  Classical 
Treasures,”  and  are  very  simple  and  not  ineffective  tran¬ 
scriptions  of  these  universally  known  and  admired  master¬ 
pieces.  Their  chief  merit  consists  in  their  general  fidelity 
to  the  great  originals,  Mr  Trekell  having  wisely  abstained 
from  embellishing  Mozart.  Handel,  Rossini,  and  Cherubini 
with  tuiiis  and  shakes  of  his  own,  or  from  introducing 
showy  variations  on  the  melody,  as  transcribers  are  only 
too  fond  of  doing.  Yet  Mr  Trekell  has  occasionally  made 
great  sacrifices,  from  a  desire  to  render  the  music  of  the 
great  masters  easy  of  execution,  which  all  the  pieces  before 
us  are.  This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  arrangement 
of  Rossini’s  ‘  Cujus  Animam,’  where  Mr  Trekell  has  trans¬ 
posed  the  chords  of  the  text  with  unnecessary  frequency, 
thereby  lessening,  instead  of  heightening,  the  effect,  as 
doubtless  was  his  intention.  But  Mr  Trekell  hw  a  so 
tampered,  here  and  there,  with  Rossini’s  melody,  whic  is 
simply  unpardonable.  Near  the  close  of  one  phrase,  or 
instanoe  thfi  transcriber  has  ascended  a  third  where 


before  he  asks  that  his  hypothesis  shall  be  accepted  as  a 
law.  Mr  Laing  has  merely  stated,  very  briefly,  insuffi¬ 
ciently,  and  dogmatically,  what  no  intelligent  reader  of 
‘  The  Descent  of  Man  ’  needs  to  be  told — that  the  links 
in  the  chain  of  evidence  are  not  yet  complete. 

Mr  Mongredieii’s  little  work  on  Englatid^s  Foreign 
Policy  is  a  bold  and  skilful  plea  in  favour  of  complete 
non-intervention.  He  examines  categorically  the  various 
arguments  that  have  been  adduced  in  favour  of  English 
meddling  with  foreign  affairs,  and  then  furnishes  other 
arguments  to  prove  that  the  well-being  both  of  England 
and  of  all  other  States  can  only  be  advanced  by  “  a 
policy  of  isolation.” 

The  late  Baron  Bunsen’s  collection  of  Prayers,  drawn 
from  a  great  number  of  sources,  which  Miss  Winkworth 
has  carefully  translated,  is  not  a  work  that  can  be 
reviewed  in  a  secular  paper. 

The  author  of  The  FooVs  Gospel  has  supplied  what, 
from  his  own  point  of  view,  is  a  useful  answer  to  such 
works  as  Dean  Hansel’s.  Ho  repudiates  all  “  scientific 
theology,”  and  urges  that,  if  Christianity  is  true,  it  needs 
no  special  pleading  or  artificial  bolstering  up.  “  The 
simple  teaching  of  God,”  that  is,  the  Bible,  he  says,  is 
“the  fool’s  gospel,”  and  that  gospel,  if  any,  must  be  the 
true  one. 

In  a  very  cheap  volume  Dr  Dick  has  furnished  a  very 
useful  school  geography,  in  which  chief  attention  is  paid, 
to  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  dependencies,  a  fair 
space  being  given  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  something 
being  said  about  the  other  continents.  The  work  is 
also  well  supplied  with  good  maps,  which  alone  are 
worth  the  whole  price  of  the  volume. 

The  first  half-yearly  volume  of  Messrs  Cassell’s 
Little  FolJcs,  a  penny  weekly  for  young  children,  is  full 
of  lively  pictures  and  good  letterpress  in  large  type. 
Some  of  its  contents,  we  are  told  in  the  preface,  are  con¬ 
tributed  by  clever  “  little  folks  ”  themselves ;  though 
which,  or  the  age  of  the  authors,  w’O  are  not  told. 
Sevend  tales  run  through  five  or  six  numbers  apiece ; 
others  are  complete  in  a  column  or  two.  Verse  is  very 
abundant;  and  room  is  found  for  scraps  of  history  and 
science,  with  occasional  bits  of  rather  marvellous  gossip, 
of  which  this  may  bo  taken  as  a  sample  : 

A  dog  was  one  day  passing  through  a  field  near  Dartmouth, 
where  a  washerwoman  liad  just  hung  her  linen  to  dry.  He  stopped 
and  looked  with  attention  atone  particular  shirt,  and  then  seizing 
it,  wet  as  it  was,  he  dragged  it  away  through  the  dirt  and  mud  to 
his  master,  whose  shirt  it  proved  to  be. 


music. 

>ndering  “  Non 
”  for  instance. 
We  have 


MUSIC. 

^^y  yormaiidy.  Mutic  by  Frcfl^ric  Berat.  Walter  Dicks  and  Co. 

Love's  Antidote.  Music  by  Prince  Poniatowski.  Words  by  Maria 
X.  Hayes.  DuflF  and  Stewait. 

The  Dear  Emerald  Isle.  Music  by  W.  C.  Levey.  Words  by  E.  L. 
Blanchard.  Du(T  and  Stewart. 

The  Kenilworth  Quadrille.  By  J.  11.  Wallis.  T.  Driscoll. 

Perdita.  By  E.  de  Paris.  Duff  and  Stewnrt. 

Agnus  Dei.  (Mozart’s  Mass  No.  1.)  Transcribed  for  Pianoforte  by 
J.  Theodore  Trekell.  Duff  and  Stewart. 

Cujus  Animam.  (Hossini’s  Stabat  Alater.)  By  J.  Theodore  Trekell. 
Duff  and  Stewart. 

Angels  ever  Briyht  and  Fair.  (Handel.)  By  J.  Theodore  Trekell. 
p)uff  and  Stewart. 

Ad  te  Levari.  (Cherubini.)  By  J.  Theodore  Trekell.  Duff  and 
Stewart. 

Gloria  in  Fxcelsis.  (Mozart’s  2nd  ^lass.)  By  J.  Theodore 
Trekell.  Duff  and  Stewart. 

*  My  Normandy  ’  forms  the  first  number  of  a  new  cheap 
musical  series  entitled  “  Musical  Treasures,”  to  be  edited 
by  Dr  J.  \V.  Bernhardt,  and  wdiich  the  publishers  state  will 
he  “  a  complete  repertory  of  the  best  English  and  foreign 
music,  ancient  and  modern,  vocal  and  instrumental,  solo 
and  concerted,  with  critical  and  biographical  annotations.” 
Should  the  issue  approximately  answer  this  description,  it 
will  be  a  decided  boon  to  the  musical  public.  Frederic 
Berat’s  exquisite  and  popular  melody  is  here  clearly  printed 
on  good  paper,  with  the  beautiful  original  French  song  and 
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^nVDON  INTERNATIONAL 

J_J  «pvtM/A.L  PUBLIC  are  admIUed 
The  ,®5.^4k.DAY  EXCEPT  WEDNE.S- 
KVEKV  to  6  p.m.,  on  payment  of  ONE 

day.  frt»m  W  *•g'^^B^):^ESDAYS  the  price  ia 
S?i^LF.A.CEOWN.  _ 


international 

O  ■^_.,.»r¥»r'rr/>V  fit  1S71. 


OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  From 

ampton.  B  r  i  n  d  i  s  L 

GIBRALTAR  I  Erery  Saturilay  _ 

MALTA  I  at  2  p.m.  ' 


“CLARETS” 

DIBECT  FBOM  “BOBDEAUX,” 


From 

BrindisL 


At  3s.  3d.,  48 ,  and  5s.  per  gallon,  duty  paid. 
Delivered  free  from  London  Bonded  Ware¬ 
houses. 


at  2  p.m. 


^  ^  ■^fVHIBITION  of  1871. 

‘‘  Bandof  the  King  of  Sweden’s 
The  eelebrat  ”  will  perform  at  the 

lit  Exhibition  daily,  at  3.30  p.m.,  for  a 

iostint.  _ _ _ _ _ _ 


VaTvern  college. 
_ _  •«!  « _ 


- - 

The  THIRD  TERM  will  begin  on  Wednesday, 

onfomher  2*Hh.  _  _  .  _ _ 


il^itlon  and  Board.  £90  i^r  annum- 
vf>rrk-rn'inen’8  Sons  after  Examination,  £^. 
Thrw  SchoUrships.  worth  £80  per  annum,  for 
one  orfor  two  years,  to  be  examined  for  in  De- 

details  apply  to  the  Secretary. _ 


OT  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL 

O  MEDIC.VL  and  SURGICAL  COLLEGE. 
-The  ACADEMICAL  SESSION  for  1871  and 
1872  will  commence  on  MONDAY,  the  2nd  of 
(Sober  in  the  New  Buildings  on  the  Albert 
Embankment,  IVestminster  bndge. 

To  enter  and  for  further  particulars,  apply  to 
R  G  WHITFIELD,  Medical  Secretary  at  The 
Manor  House,  St  Thomas's  Hospital,  Newington, 
Surrey,  S.E. 


mperial  life  insurance 

L  COMPANY. 


Chief  Office,  No.  1  Old  Broad  street,  London. 
Br.vnch  Office,  No.  idPalimall,  London. 


Instituted  1820. 


The  Liabilities  are,  in  respect  of  Sura.s  Assured 
and  Ikmuscs,  £2,766,000,  and  in  respect  of 
Annuities  £1,G26  per  annum. 

The  Assets  actually  Invested  in  First-class 
Securities  amount  to  £987,897. 

Of  the  Subscribed  Capital  of  £750,000,  only 


£'.>,000  is  paid  up. 

All  kinds  of  Assurance  effected  at  moderate 
rates  aud  on  rery  liberal  conditions. 

Theaccouuts  of  the  Olhee  for  the  last  flnancial 
year,  returned  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  compliance 
with  The  Life  Assurance  Companies’  Act, 
19ro.*t0|(ethcr  with  prospectuses,  may  be  had  on 
application. 


application. 

ANDREW  BADEN,  Actuary  and  Manager. 


Queen  insurance  company. 

-THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 
The  Report  and  Accounts  for  the  Y^ear  1870, 


present^  to  tiie  Shareholders  at  the  Annual 
•Mectliu,  on  Thursday,  18th  May,  1871,  at  which 
Bernard  Hall.  Ksa..  oresided.  showed  in  the 


Bernard  Hall,  ^q.,  presided,  showed  in  the 
LIFE  BRANCH, 

That  the  amount  at  the  credit  of  the  Life  Fund 
IS  l-HS  per  cent,  of  the  entire  net  Premiums 
reived,  not  only  on  policies  actually  e.visting, 
but  on  every  policy  issued  since  the  formation  of 
the  Company. 


In  the  FIRE  BRANCH, 

That  premiums  for  1870,  after  deducting  rein- 
amounted  to  £139,809,  and  the  losses  to 

balance  at  the  disposal  of  the 
snareholders  was  appropriated  in  payment  of  a 
diWdendoftenpercent 

was  increased  to  £90,000 
£10,466 

f'^rward  to  next  year’s  accounts. 

1  nA  innAmA  yv#  au ^ _  t  _ _ 


TK^  •  "CM VI  w  iicAt  year  5  accouilis. 

Company  is  now  £240,466. 

*  upds  in  hand,  £479,lia 

Memo _ T»io  pr...... _ t _ tj,  .  .. 


V..r  ’ 

Of  t  lriSsT£77oS25!^““^  satisfaction 


TUO^ak^^w  Manager. 

lUOMAS  WALTON  THOMSON,  Sub- 

j.  K.  RUMFORD,  RMhielft  Secretary. 
Dverpool,  19th  May,  1871. 


^BENTURES  at  5,  SJ,  AND  6  PER  CENT. 

C-XoDi^  COMPANY,  limited. 

tubes  to  lifnw  prepaix'd  to  issue  DE  BEN- 

at  5  per  cent*  viz.,  for  one 


wd  for  fl?e  vo«rB  of  «  P®*" 

for  louder  period/int^®*^  cent,  per  annum;  also 
Hie  Office  bfth^iw  ascertained  at 


file  Office  of  the  Company  ascertained 

E.C. 


S?.F.  insurance 

1  Old  1803. 

oad  «rwt  L.C  and  16  and  17  Pall- 


<^‘Pltal.£l.600.ooa^P^.up  and  Invested, 


ALEXAN¬ 

DRIA 

ADEN 

BOMBAY 


Every  Saturday  1  Every  Tues- 
at  2  p.m.  ]  day.  at  2  a  m. 


Samples  on  application.  Terms,  Cash, 
Address  in  full — 

BORDEAUX  VINT  AGE  COMPANY, 
Cavderan,  Bordeaux. 


^^T^JilB'^RTOISE-SHELL  and 

1  VI  *  wT  V  i>  T*  «  A  Y  .S.  of  immense  size 


STTPKKd  ....... 

1  rOUKU  TRAYS,  of  immense  size 
^ iti.  miality.—  EXHIBITION  of 
?^‘*i.Wf8  E^  ART  MANUFACTURES.  - 
vipur  mnv  be  obtained  at  the  Oriental 


r .  1.  i  V  F  8  E  A K 1  MAW  u  r  akj  i  u  ivco.  — 
TkkeMo  view  may  be  obtained  at  the  Oriental 
l-iZSe.  117, 119  ItegcnUtreet. _ 


OALLE 

MADRAS 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA  . 

JAPAN 


Saturday,  July  f 

“  And  everJ'S: 


every  alter¬ 
nate  Saturday 
thereafter. 


And  every  al¬ 
ternate  Tues¬ 
day  there¬ 
after. 


Wm.  Younger  &  Co.’s 

INDIA  PALE  AND  EDINBUEdH 
ALES 


AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEA¬ 
LAND 


Saturday,  J uly  ( 

8,2  p.m.  And  i®-*?- 


every  fourth 
Saturday 
thereafter. 


Of  the  finest  quality,  and  in  the  highest  state  of 
perfection,  may  be  obtained  in  cask  and 


And  every 
fourth  Tues¬ 
day  there • 
alter. 


Bottle,  from  Bottlers  and  the  principal  Retailers 
in  the  Kingdom. 


And  all  Ports  touched  at  by  the  Steamers  of  the 
British  India  and  the  Netherlands  India 
Steam  Navigation  Companies. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  charge 
for  the  Return  Voyage  is  made  to  Passengers  to 
or  from  ports  eastward  of  Suez  re-embarking 
within  six  mouths  of  their  arrival,  and  10  per 
cent,  to  those  re-embarking  within  twelve  montns. 

Through  Tickets  to  Brindisi  can  be  obtained  of 
Lebeau  and  Co..  6  Billitcr  street,  E.C. 

For  Rates  of  Passage  3Ioney  and  Freight, 

WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  MUCH  REDUCED, 
and  all  other  information,  app^  at  the  Company’s 
Offices,  122  Leadenhall  street,  London ;  or  Oriental  |  Oxford  street 
place,  Southampton. _ 


Observe  Signature  and  Trade  Mark  on  each  label, 
as  other  brands  are  frequently  substituted. 

Breweries  —  Edinburgh.  Established  1749. 
London  Offices — Belvedere  road,  S.E. 


KINAHAR’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHIS¬ 
KIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and 
more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy. 
Note  the  words  “  Kinahan's  .  LL  .  Whisky  ”  on 
Seal,  Label,  aud  Cork. 


Wholesale  Depot,  Oa  Great  Titchfield  street, 
xford  street,  W. 


IVfOURNING.—Messrs  JAY  have 

iYL  experienced  Dressmakers  and  Milliners 
who  act  as  Travellers,  so  that  in  the  event  of 
immediate  Mourning  being  required,  or  any  other 
8  udden  emergency  for  Dress,  one  can  be  despatched 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  on  receipt  of  letter,  or 
telegram,  without  any  expense  whatever  to  the 
purchaser. 

All  articles  are  marked  in  plain  figures,  and 
Charges  are  the  same  as  if  the  (xoods  were  bought 
for  ready  money  at  ttie  Warehouse  in  Regent 
street. 


DRESSMAKING. 


Making  Dress,  with  plain  Skirt  .  10  0 

Making  Dress,  with  Tucks  of  Crape  or 

Fancy  Trimmings,  from . 14  0 

Making  Bodice  and  Mounting  Skirt  into 

band  .  7  6 

Making  Widow’s  Bodice,  ditto,  ditto .  8  0 

Ylounting  Skirt  into  Baud,  with  Alpaca 

Pocket  .  1  6 

Mounting  ditto,  ditto,  with  Black  Silk 

Pocket  . 2  6 

Mounting  ditto,  ditto,  without  Pocket .  1  0 

Silk  Body  Lining  .  5  6 

Silk  Sleeve  Lining .  8  6 

Silk  Low  Body  and  Sleeve  Lining .  5  6 

Lawn  Body  Liaing  .  1  6 

Sleeve  Lining . 1  0 

Silk  Facing  .  1  lOi 

Petersham  Ribbon  for  Banding  .  0  8 

Petersham  Waistband,  Covert  Crape  and 

Rosette  . 2  6 

Ufaking  Garibaldi  .  6  0 

Making  Low  Bodice .  0  0 

Sundries  .  1  6 

Tucker,  Braid,  and  Trimmings  extra. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 

247,  249,  and  251  Regent  street,  London. 

JAYS’. 


HUNTING,  SHOOTING,  FISHING, 

and  ALL  KINDS  of  HATS  made  on 
ELLWOOD'S  NEW  PATENT  PRINCIPLE, 
are  obtainable  at 

BRIGGS  &  0  0., 

98  GRACECHURCH  STREET,  corner  of 
LEADENHALL  STREET. 


HOW  TO  DYE 


QILK,  WOOL,  FEATHERS,  RIB- 

O  BONS,  Ac.,  in  ten  miuutes,  without  soiling 


O  BONS,  Ac.,  in  ten  miuutes,  without  soiling 
the  hands.  Use  Judson’s  Simple  Dyes,  eighteen 
colours,  6d.  each,  with  full  instructions  supplied. 
Of  all  chemists.  The  ‘  Family  Herald,’  3rd  Sep¬ 


tember,  says :  “  A  very  slight  acquaintance  with 
Judson’s  dyes  will  render  their  application  clear 


to  all.” 


OS  L  E  R  ’  S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 
LONDON — Show  Rooms,  45  O.xiord  street,  W. 

B 1 R  M  F  NG  HAM — Manufactory  and  Show  Booms, 
Broad  street.  Established  1807. 


X  and  BUNION  PLAI.STERS  are  the  best 
ever  invented  for  giving  immediate  ease  and  re¬ 
moving  these  painful  excrescences.  IMce  6d.  and 
Is.  per  box.  May  be  bad  of  most  chemists.  ' 
Ooserve  the  trade  mark — HY — without  which 
none  are  genuine.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  YOUNG’S. 


'  r  . 


r  / 


PURE  AERATED  WATERS- 
ELLIS’S  RUTHIN  WATERS, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Llthia,  and  for 
GOUT,  Llthia  and  Potass. 


Messrs  .TAY,  having  adopted  a  fixed  tariff,  pub¬ 
lish  the  following  epitome  of  their  charges  for 


CORKS  BRANDED.  ”R.  ELLIS  and  SON. 
RUTHIN,”  and  every  label  bears  their  trade 
mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales.  London 
Agents : — W.  BEST  aud  SONS,  Henrietta  street, 
Cavendish  square. 


BREIDENBACH’S  new  SCENT3, 

28.  6d. 


LORD  of  LORN  Bouquet  BRIDE  of  the 
HIGHLANDS.  ‘‘  QUEST  ”  (quite  new 
and  registered)  MACASSARIriB,  Kaly- 


SS  Lombard  street  and  I57b  New  Bond  street. 


CONSUMPTION,  WASTING,  IMPERFECT 
DIGESTION. 


SAVORY  and  MOORE’S  PANCREATIC 
EMULSION  and  PANCREATINE  are  the  most 
otent  remedial  agents.  They  are  the  only  reme- 


Liver  Oil  and  preventing  nausea,  while  they  also 
efficiently  supply  the  place  of  the  oil  when  the 
stomach  cannot  tolerate  it.  These  facts  are  now 
attested  by  the  published  records  of  numerous 
medical  men,  extracts  from  which  accompany  each 
bottle.  Price  from  28.  to  2  Is. 


SAVORY  AND  MOORE, 

143  New  Bond  street,  London,  and  all  Chemists. 
NOTE.— Name  and  trade  mar  k  on  each  bottle. 


SAUCE.-LEA  &  PERRINS. 

THE  “WOaOESTEBSHIBE.” 


Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “The  only  Good 
Sauce.”  Imoroves  the  appetite,  and  aids  diges-  ' 


Sauce,”  Improves  the  appetite,  and  aids  diges¬ 
tion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  aud  flavour. 


Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRINS*  SAUCE. 


BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 
and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all 
bottles  and  labels. 


Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London 
and  sold  by  aU  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout 
the  World. 


r6quiring  Baron  Liebigf  the  Inventor  0  Sl^ature 
on  every  jar,  being  the  only  guarantee  of  genuine* 
ness. 


Excellent  economical  stock  for  soups,  sauces, 
Ac. 


CUSATIVE  ELECrRICITY. 


Invalids,  who  have  been  dlsapMintM  in  obtain¬ 
ing  a  cure  from  the  use  of  GALVANIC  APPA¬ 
RATUS,  are  invited  to  communicate  directly  with 
Mr  HARRY  LOBB,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Surgeon  Elec¬ 
trician,  from  whom  may  be  obtained  CURATIVE 
ELECTRICITY,  by  post  13  Stamps.  31  Sack- 
rllle  street,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 


rllle  street.  Pic 


,  London,  W. 
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THE  EXAMINER,  JULY  15,  1871 


ST  LAWRENCE-ON-SEA 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT^S 

BT’SSri  PSXT8. 
ywM  hr  all  Pcniw  thr«wi«lMWit  the  World. 


“everything  is  to  be  found  at  the  GRANVILLE.** 

Vide  Articles  in  ‘  Punch,’  entitled  “  My  Health.” 

THE  “GRANVILLE  HOTEL/* 

Situated  on  one  of  the  most  bracing  points  of  the  South-Eaetom  Ck>as<;,  is  renli^tp  « 
comforts  of  a  first-class  Hotel.  The  Cuisine  is  perfect,  and  the  Wines  of  the  best  Tintacm  i 
Keading,  and  I.adies’  Drawing  Uooina  Tabie  d'hdte  at  6.30.  Saline,  Iron,  Sulph^  RiJ 
Plunge,  and  Turkish  Baths  attached  to  the  Hotel,  with  experienced  attendants.  ’ 

Hoarding  arrangements  and  terms  on  application  to  the  Manager. 

(Ramsgate  is  the  Station  on  both  lines.) 


RICHART)  AND  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

ZSGSTItAyD,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 

SLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO¬ 
PLATE  Is  a  coating  of  pure  Silver  over 
Slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  aniaigauiated,  on 
('iiF.MiCAL  pRixciPLKH,  aliuost  to  tlicpurity  and 
whiteness  of  Silver,  wliicli  renders  it,  as  a  basis 
for  Electro  Silvering,  the  best  article  ttiat  can  l>c 
produced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years’  wear  is 
ample  proof  of  its  durability. 

PRICE  OF  A  SERVICE,  SILVER 
ELECTRO-PLATED. 


Hosiers,  Shirtmakers,  and  Outfitters, 

32  WIGMORE  STREET,  W. 

Plessnt  PniCES  op  Lono-Cloth  Sfimca:  6  for  403.  (a  stout  useful  shirt);  6  forsOs.  fmedlnm^ 

6  for  638.  (best  quality.)  * 

New  PATfEnNS  in  Fubkch  and  India  Gauzb  Shietikos. 


MELBOURNE  MEAT  PRESERVIN(}  COMPANY 

X.  I  I  T  E  HD. 

COOKED  BEEF  AND  MUTTON  IN  TINS, 

WITH  FULL  ISSTRUCTIONS  FOB  USE. 

PRIME  QUALITIES  AND  FREE  FROM  BONE. 

SOLD  RETAIL  BY  GROCERS  AND  PROVISION  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT 

THE  KINGDOM. 

WHOLBSALB  BY 

JOHN  MeCALL  and  CO.,  137  HOUNDSDITCH,  LONDON. 


12  Table  Forks 
12  Dessert  do.  .; 
12  TableS{)oon8 
12  Dessert  do.  . 
12  Tea  do. . 
2  Salt  do.  . 
I  Mustard  do. . 
6  Egg  do. . 
1  Gravy  do. . 
1  Soup  Ladle . 
1  Fish  Knife  . 

1  Kutter  Knife 

2  Sauce  Ladles 
1  Sugar  Sifter 
1  Sugar  Tongs 


Spanish  fly  ia  the  actiog 

ingredient  in  ALEX.  ROSS’S  CANTHA- 
RIDES  OIL,  which  speedily  produces  Whiskers 
and  thickens  Hair.  38;  6d.,  seut  by  post  for  34 
stumps. — ALEX.  ROSS,  248  High  Holborn, 
Loudon,  and  all  Chemists. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 

Price  Is,  1^.  and  2s.  Od.  per  box. 

''I'l  HIS  preparation  is  one  of  the 
i  benefits  wlilch  the  science  of  mo<lerii 
chemistry  has  conferred  upon  mankind ;  for  during 
the  first  twenty  years  of  the  preseut  century  to 
speak  of  a  cure  for  the  (rout  was  considered  a 
rniiiaiiee  ;  but  now  the  efhcacy  and  safety  of  this 
me  iiciue  is  so  fully  demoustruted,  by  unsolicited 
testimonials  from  persons  in  every  ruuk  of  life, 
that  public  opinion  pr«)claiins  this  lis  one  of  the 
ini*st  iinpurtant  discoveries  of  tlie  preseut  age. 

These  Pills  re<|uire  no  restraint  of  diet  or  eon- 
fiiieinent  during  their  use,  and  are  certain  to 
prevent  the  diseaise  attacking  any  vital  part. 

•Sold  by  all  Me«licine  V’eiidurs  or  obtained 
through  auy  Chemist. 


Cruet  Frames,  IRs.  6d.  to  70s. ;  Tea  and  Coffee 
Services,  70s.  to  20Us. ;  Comer  Dishes,  (i6  I.'is.  the 
8et  of  Four;  ('ake  Baskets,  218.  to  .'iOs. ;  and  every 
article  for  the  Table  as  in  i^ilrer. 

i^LD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  equal 
yj  to  New.  RICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK 
beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  inetliod  of 
ELECTRO-SILV’ERING,  by  which  pnaress 
goods,  however  old,  can  be  re-silvereci  e<pial  to 
new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

a  LACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

Cy  IVORY  TABLE  KNIV’E8,  liest  quality, 
warraub'd  not  tocome  loose  in  tite  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

Istsize.  2adsize.  .‘(rdsiae. 
1  Dozen  .  .  Co  16  0  .  .4^  1  0  0  . 4: 1  2  u 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  046.03  6.06  0 
Sfessrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years 
for  timir  su|>erior  inniiufacture  of  Table  Kiiivi-s. 

SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE 

contains  the  largest  assortment,  at  tlie  lowest 

f trices,  of  stiower  and  sponging  batiis.  from  7s.  (kl. ; 
dp  baths,  from  l.>8. ;  pen  batlis,  I'ts.  6d. ;  sets  of 
toilet  ware,  iss. 

SLACK’S  DISH-COVEUS  in 

Britannia  .Metal  and  lUuck-tin.  Thegrentest 
variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  coiiimenoing 
at  Ins.  the  sc*t  of  Six.  Ditto  (Queen’s  Ciittern, 
2Hs.  Silver  Pattern,  with  eUndru-pIated  liandles, 
40s. 

SLACK’S  “STRAND”  RAZOR 

kv  excels  fill  others.  Prict*  One  Slillling.  Sent 
free  to  any  part  on  reireipt  of  14  stamps,  tlie  money 
returned  if  not  approved  of. 

SLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE 

I  R  O  N  W  A  R  E  HOC  S  E  is  tlie  JKJST 
ECONO^IICAL  eoiisisteiit  with  quality. 

Every  New  I>eslgu  always  on  Sliow. 

Black  Fenders,  :)s.  6d.  to  ns. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  Pis.  to  .‘{os. 

Briglit  Steel  and  Ormolu,  6.‘;g,  to  120s. 
Bed-room  Fire-irons,  3s,  to  .5h.  l»d. 
Drawing-room  ditto,  Pis.  6d.  torsis. 

Improved  ('oal-boxes,  4h.  (ki.  to  ;(os. 

Bronzed  Kettle.sand  Stainis.  Ins.  ikl.  to  K»a. 
Tea  Urns,  best  London  3Inke.  4.‘>s.  to  O.'is. 

Iron  'JYays,  set  of  Three,  Os.  6d.  to  :ki#, 
l*apler  .Mncbe  ditto,  36s,  to  W.5s. 

Copper  Teakettles,  (is.  Cd.  to  14s.  Cd. 

SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of 

CULINARY  REQUISITES. 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  .  .^3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  .  .  .  8  110 

LargeSet  ....  24  10  0 

SLACKS  ILLUSTRATED  CATA- 

LOG  UK  GRATIS,  or  sent  post  free,  cou- 
tdning  upwards  of  330  Engravings,  and  Prioes  of 
headers,  Fira-iroos.  Furuisliing  1  ruiunougery. 
Slack's  Nickel  a^  Kleeiro-plat«‘d  Wares.  Table- 
Cutlery,  Ac.  No  peraun  should  furnish  without 


HAIR-CURLING  FLUID,  248 High 

Holborn,  London.-A  L  E  X.  ROSSES 
CUBLI.XG  FLUID  curls  Ladies’ or  (ientlemen’t 
Hair  1  in  mediately  it  i«  applied.  Sold  at  8s.  6d., 
sent  free  for  34  stamps.  Had  of  all  Ciiemists. 


Grey  hair,  248  High  Holborn, 

Loiulou.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR  DYsl 
produces  a  perfect  colour  immediately  it  is  used. 
It  Is  permanent,  and  perfectly  natural  in  effect 
Trice  38,  Gd.,  sent  by  post  for  34  stamps ;  and  all 
Ciiemists. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and 

PILLS  have  been  freely  useti  by  millions 
of  iiuinaii  beings  of  both  sexes  and  nil  ages,  in 
all  parts  of  tlie  world,  ami  wliiie  the  public  press 
has  teemed  with  authenticated  cases  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  cures  of  a  vast  variety  of  diseases  (sucli 
us  indigestion,  scorbutic  eruptions,  aud  liver  coiu- 
pluiuts),  tlierc  is  not  on  public  n‘Cord  a  single 
case  in  whicli  tlieir  use  has  been  attended  with  a 
bad  effect.  None,  wlien  u;iiug  Holloway’s  Oint¬ 
ment  and  Tills,  neeil  suffer  the  hoiK*  of  cure  to  be 
coiinterbnlaiieed  by  fear  of  injury.  They  cannot 
do  Iiarin,  (hey  must  do  good.  'I'iiey  may  be  taken 
by  tlie  weakest  persons  iis  beiulieiully  as  by  tlie 
most  rolinst.  They  never  fail  to  expel  impurities, 
uud  to  iiiduee  perfect  regularity  of  action. 


Hair-colour  wash.- 

By  damping  the  head  with 
Iicrfnmed  >Vasii,  in  two  days  the  liair  • 

original  colour,  and  remains  so  by  an  wcwionsi 
using.  Ids.  6d..  sent  for  stamps.  ALbX.  Kuso. 
248  Higli  Holborn,  London,  and  all  Chemisrs. 

DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  M  AOKESIA. 

solution  of  Mag  nesia  as  the 


Nothing  impossible.— 

AGFA  AMAKELLA  RESTIJUKS  the 
HT31AN  H.VIR  to  its  pristine  line,  no  matter  at 
nliatnge.  ,f(>HN  GO.sNELL  and  CO.  liave  at 
length,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  tiie  most  eniinent 
ciiemists,  sncciMded  in  perfecting  this  Avonderfiil 
liquid,  it  is  now  ottered  to  the  public  in  a  more 
concentrates!  form  and  at  a  lower  pile*.  Sold  in 
b«)ttles,  3s.  each  ;  also  .5s.,  Ts.  (id.,  and  138.  each, 
including  brush.  Single  bottles  forwarded  on 
receipt  of  postage  stumps  or  post-office  order  — 
Angel  passage,  U3  Upper  Thames  street,  Loudon, 
E  C. 


The  Medical-  Trofession  for  Thirty  y(^ 
approved  of  this  pure  sojUMW" 
be.'t  remedy  for  ACIDI  l  Y  r  gni 

1 1 E  A  RTB  U  RN.  H  E  A  D  A  C  U  E.  GDlJ  L 
INDIGESTldX;  and  as  the  for 

for  delicate  constitutions, 

LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  IN*  ANlo. 

dinneford  and  co^ 

CHEMISTS. 

172  NEW  BOND  STREE  f.  LONDON, 
and  of  all  otlier  Chemists  throughout  the 

C'l  LAZENBY  and  SONS 

LLi  •  TICKLES.  SAUCES,  aad  CONDi 

'''K.Y5.KXnY  and  SON.wte 
celebrated  Receipts  and  ^imuf  ^  ^,1 

Tickles,  Sauce^  and  aw  com- 

favourably  distinguished  by  ioferio  r 

pelled  to  caution  the  public  j  labelled  la 

preparation*  which  are  put  “P-,  -yj^i^loniis- 
close  imitation  of  their  goods,  wd  Cavendish 
lead  the  public.-W  W%^re  f^J^^^aqaare). 

square  (late  6  Edwards  st^t,  1  ortman  ^ 
aud  18  l-i^ty  street,  London,  E.v/.  _ 

UARVErS  SAUCEj-CAOT^S^ 


I  O  H  X  O  O  S  N  E  L  li  niul  CO.’S 
f  I  CHERRY  TOOTH  TASTE  is  gre.atly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  tooth  imwder;  glvei  the  teeth  a  pearl¬ 
like  whiteness,  proteids  tlie  eniiiiiel  from  decay, 
and  imparts  a  iileasing  fragrance  to  the  breath, 
i’rlce  Is.  Cd  eacli. — Angu  jiiissage,  HI  Upper 
Thames  strei’t,  London. 

The  above  maybe  obtained  from  all  respectable 
Chemists  and  Terfumers. 


A  Delicate  and  Olear  Oomplezion, 

With  a  Delightful  and  I.,astiug  Fragrance,  by 
using 

THE  CELEBRATED 
UNITED  SERVICE  SOAP  TABLETS- 
4d.  and  Cd.  each.  3Ianufactured  by 
J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UTTER  MARSH, 
LA3IBETU. 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 
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tttttpV  insurance  company  (Limited).  Shares  in  the  capital  of  the  “Colliery  Insurance  Company  ”  will  there- 
OLLlc^tv  i  100,000  shares  of  iilO  each.  (First  issue  .W, 000  fore  be  sought  as  tnvestnients  of  the  most  solid  and  remuneratire  cha-' 


wlifch^’oo  further  call  is  contemplated. 

DI  RECTORS. 

Rliindell,  E!»q..  Ince  Blundell  hall,  Liverpool. 

Thort  ^uSl?v  S.  F.G.S..  Curzon  street,  Mayfair. 

Lonsdale  Brail  X*  ^  ^  Tufnell  park. 

Charles  „rice  Deane,  Blamlford  square. 

Hon.  31-  pwis  Kbq..  F.G.S.,  Aberdnre,  South  Wales. 

Willift”!  ^  j?  ^ivestou,  WarwlckKhlre. 

jiraeTHoward  Norton,  Esq  .  F  G.S.,  Nantglas,  Llanelly,  Carmarthen- 

‘^t^nnev  Esq.,  Gloucester  street,  Portman  square. 

Henry  Creswell  hall,  Stafford. 

lUlter  33  ““""yiti,  power  to  form  District  Committees.) 

CHIEF  OFFICERS. 

ACTr.4BlAL  Departmext. 

William  Farr,  E.sq ,  M.D.,  F.K.S.,  Somerset  house. 

MiNixo  AND  Mineral  Department. 

Bobert  Hunt,  Esq.,  F.K.S.,  Mining  Record  Office,  Jermyn  street,  St  James's. 

Solicitors. 

Messrs  Tucker,  New,  and  Langdale,  4  King  street,  Cheapside,  E.C. 
Bankers. 

Messrs  Barclay,  Bevan,  Tritton,  Twells,  and  Co.,  54  Lombard  street,  E.C. 

Brokers. 

Messrs  Coates  and  Hankey,  24  Gresham  street,  E.C. 

Auditors. 

Messrs  Turquand,  Young,  and  Co.,  16  Tokenhouse-house  yard,  E.C. 
Secretary  (pro  tem.) -Stephen  Sleigh,  Esq. 

Temporary  Offices. 

2  Austinfriare,  Old  Broad  street,  London,  E.C. 

The  chief  objects  of  the  “Collienr  Insurance  Company ’’are; 

Insurance  of  Owners  or  Lessees  of  Collieries  against  loss  in  the 
rollieries  from  Explosion  and  Fire. 

The  Insurance  of  Individual  Interests,  when  the  Colliery,  as  a  whole,  is 

"  T^insumce  of  Provision  for  3\’idow8,  Children,  and  dependent  Relatives 
of  ColUers  killed  by  Accidents  in  Collieries. 

FIELD  FOR  THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  COMPANY. 

The  property  in  British  collieries  is  valued  at  one  hundred  and  sixty 
millions,  and  the  coal  raised  adds  annually  to  the  national  wealth  more  than 

^^TherTare  upvrardsofthree  thousand  collieries,  and  on  an  average  accidents 
happen  to  one-third  annually. 

The  colliers  employed  in  the  British  collieries  number  more  than  three 
hundred  tbousaod,  of  whom  upwards  of  oue  thousand  perish  annually  by 
accidents  in  the  pits. 

But  neither  the  property  in  British  coal  mines  nor  the  lives  of  British 
coUim  are  at  present  protected  under  any  system  of  insurance. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  COMPANY. 

Indemnity  against  loss  by  accident  will,  on  its  occurrence,  relieve  colliery 
owaecatroin  inconvenience,  and  some  from  stoppage  of  works. 

Iniiursace  will,  in  all  cases,  give  increased  value  to  coal  properties  as 
sccuritius  for  loans,  which  may  be  wanted  for  the  extension  and  improved 
working  of  pits,  but  which  coal  properties  being  uninsured,  are  not  readily, 
it  at  all,  obtainable. 

Insurance  will  add  considerably  to  the  market  value  of  coal  mines,  raising 
it,  in  many  cases,  from  five  to  ton  or  more  years’  purchase. 

Iisuranceof  individual  interests  in  collieries  will  enable  partners  and 
ibareholders  to  protect  themselves  from  loss  resulting  from  accidents. 

Insurance  of  tiie  colliers’  lives  against  fatal  accidents  in  tlie  pits  will  anti* 
dote  a  large  amount  of  luiscry,  which  the  public,  in  answer  to  “  charitable 
appada,"  can  do  little  more  than  very  partially  alleviate. 

The  public  have,  therefore,  for  many  years  felt  the  want  of  an  Institution 
wr  the  insurance  of  capital  invested  in  collieries,  and  for  the  insurance  of 
coUim’  lives  agoiust  casualties  arising  from  pit  accidents. 

The  apparent  irre^larity  and  uncertainty  of  colliery  accidents,  and  the 
destnicuve  nature  oi’many  of  tliem  as  regards  life,  liave  led  some  persons, 
imacquainted  with  the  subject,  to  consider  this  class  of  property  to  be 
|*yond  protection  by  a  system  of  insurance.  The  experience  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  however,  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  colliery  insurance 
m^be  practised  with  as  much  certainty  and  success  as  attends  any  of  the 
'Orais  of  marine,  tire,  and  life  insurance, 
toiiicries  are  properties  as  accurately  planned  and  as  accessible  as  any 
^RsuTwl  agaiust  fire,  and  damage  to  their  Avorks  is  as  readily 

Inspectors’  Annual  Reports  to  Government  furnish  reliable 
«Ji  ****-’•  returns  collected  by  gentlemen  quail* 

pecuniary  cost  of  all  colliery  accidents.  Tables 
acL-Wflnf**”  f  tliese  sources  show  a  recurrence,  Avithin  given  limits,  of 
Drnviafil*/  number  and  results,  and  therefore  capable  of  being 

Pra .  of »*‘»“rance. 

P*‘*“*^™**»  calculated  upon  like  principles  to  those  which 
rolH^rv  insurances,  prove  that  an  income  will  be  obtained  from 

libersl  sufficient  to  cover  liabilities,  and  to  ^ve  very 

*0,^**®  sliareholders  of  the  Company. 

United  carefully  determined  for  the  Coal  Districts  of  the 

collieries  differ  from  one  another  in  respect  of 
will  be  modes  of  working,  so  the  general  rate  of  a  mstrict 

A  vt‘ne«i  4  ®®oo*‘ding  to  the  special  circumstances  of  each  colliery. 
InfonMfirm collieries  under  insurance,  for  the  private 
fbug  exereia^*^  carefully  maintained.  The  supervision 

®  supjKirt  to  the  colliery  proprietor,  and  give 

e^tm  which  they  will  never  perhaps  be  able,  by 

the  insurance  of  property  and  life  in  the 
Undeniable  Company  vvill  enter  on  its  business  with 

P^wtice.  with  ®“ccc8H.  No  single  Insurance  Office  deals,  in  actual 

*ill  undertake  4*  i  amount  of  business  which  this  Company 

The  capitif’n^  competitor. 

Pu*l»we».  A  Inro-J.  !  Company  is  amply  sufficient  for  all  contemplated 

diiniuished  dividends,  would  not  add 

ot^eir  constituted  insurance  offices,  as  shown  by  the 

Shares,  have  always  been  of  large  amount 

„  _  Dividend  Amount  Sells  Mkt. 

"Uytl  Exchange  ri-,,  m.  1S69*70.  pd.  on  Share,  for  Val. 

Loodoa  Fire,  &c.  1720  32  p  ct.  £100  0  Ost,  £300 

Union  ”  ?  •»  ^12  0  Opd.,  „  £45 

laqKrial  ’•  }^^7  70  „  £30  0  Opd.,  £180 

’*  45  „  £;50  0  Opd.,  „  £345 

J^mnity  Marine  ’*  ^  -  •• 

^  .  ne  ISIO  30  ^5  13  6  Jd.,  £116 

’  1859  30  ..  £6  0  Ond..  ..  £19 


£12  0  Opd., 
£30  0  Opd., 


£50  0  0  pd., 
£10  0  Opd., 
£5  13  6pd., 
£5  0  Opd.. 


racter. 

Letters  from  eminent  insurance  authorities  and  influential  coal  proprietor* 
express  acceptance  of  the  Company’s  system  of  Cktlliery  Insurance,  ns  one 
certain  to  promote  the  more  intelligent  working  of  pita  and  to  secure  the 
grater  safety  of  the  pitmen.  The  lollowing  are  extracts: 

From  3yilliam  Farr  Esq.,  M.D.,  P.R.8.--“ General  Regl8ter*offlce,' 
Somerset  house.-*-!  fully  concur  in  the  opinion  that  the  insurance  of  the 
collieries  of  this  Kingdom  would  bo  of  great  benefit  to  the  colliery  interest, 
and  to  the  Khijifdoin  at  largo,  by  distributing  losses  over  wide  areas  of  such 
property,  and  thus  preventing  disastrous  losses  to  individuals  or  flrma  t 
think  insurance  as  applicable  to  collieries  as  it  is  to  other  property.’’ 

F'rom  Robert  Hunt,  Esq.,  F.R.S. — “Mining  Record  Dflice,  Jermim 
street.— I  am  convinced  that  a  system  of  insurance,  Judiciously  organised, 
would  be  a  means  of  relieving  much  of  the  distress  which  ever  attends  a 
colliery  accident,  and  that  the  proprietors  of  coal  mines  would  find  it  to  be 
greatly  to  their  interest  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  offered,  as  by 
them  the  burden  of  anxiety  would  be  removed  and  the  ftar  of  loss  with¬ 
drawn” 

From  George  Elliot,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  North  Durham.-"  Houghton  Hall, 
Fenechouscs,  Durham.— I  am  very  anxious  to  see  the  Colliery  Insurance 
Company  promoted.’’ 

From  Henry  Hussey  Vivian,  Esq.,  M.P.,  for  Glamorganshire.*-”  Pask- 
wem,  Swansea. — ••  1  wish  well  to  the  undertaking,  and  will  assist  It.’’ 

Applications  for  shares,  addressed  to  the  Directors  in  the  enclosed  form, 
will  be  received  by  tlie  Secretaiw,  Stephen  Sleigh,  Esq.,  No  2  Austin  Friars, 
Old  Broad  street,  London,  E.C.,  and  by  the  Bankers  and  Bcokers  of  the 
Company,  of  whom  Prospectuses  may  be  obtained.  No  application  will  be 
considered  unless  a  deposit  of  £1  per  share  on  the  num^r  of  shores 
applied  for  has  been  made.  In  the  event  of  tlie  Directors  not  beiug  able 
to  make  an  allotment,  the  deposit  will  be  immediately  returned. 

All  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  Local  ^ards  should  be  sent,  under 
seal,  to  the  Solicitors  of  the  Company. 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION  FOR  SHARES. 

To  be  retained  by  the  Bankers. 

To  the  Directors  of  the  Colliery  Insurance  Company  (Limited). 

Gentlemen, — Having  paid  to  your  Bankers  the  sum  of  £  being 

a  deposit  of  £1  per  share,  I  hereby  request  you  will  allot  me 
shares  of  £10  each,  in  the  Colliery  Insurance  Company  (Limited),  and  I 
hereby  agree  to  accept  such  shares,  or  any  smaller  number  tliat  may  be 
allotted  to  me. 

I  am.  Gentlemen,  yours  obediently. 

Usual  signature  . 

Name  at  full  . 

Address  in  full . . . 

Date . 


THE  EXAMINER. 


I^HE  EXAMINER  noiv  appears  in  an  altered  shape. 

Instead  of  the  sixteen  pages  to  which  the  weekly  issue  was 
always  limited  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  year, 
twenty- four  smaller  pages  are  now  given,  with  the  occasional 
addition  of  four  or  eight;  the  intention  being  that,  exclusive  of 
the  space  occupied  by  advertisements,  an  average  of  twenty  pages 
of  original  matter  shall  be  furnished  each  week. 

Change  of  outward  form,  however,  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
change  that  has  been  undertaken.  “The  main  objects  of  The 
Examines  newspaper,”  said  Leigh  Hunt  of  the  work  which  he 
and  his  brother  John  Hunt  commenced  in  1808,  ’‘were  to  assist 
in  producing  reform  in  Parliament,  liberality  of  opinion  in  general, 
especially  freedom  from  superstition,  and  a  fusion  of  literary  tastes 
into  all  subjects  whatever.”  Great  advances  have  been  made  in 
political,  social,  and  literary  progress  during  the  three-and-sixty 
years  which  the  lifetime  of  The  Examiner  already  covers,  and 
many  good  reforms,  in  which  Leigh  Hunt,  Albany  Fonblanqur, 
and  their  associates  were  pioneers,  have  been  achieved ;  but  these 
reforms  have  only  prepared  the  way  for  others  yet  to  be  effected. 
The  Examiner,  true  to  its  original  principles  and  traditions,  will 
attempt  to  do.  as  much  useful  service  to  the  cause  of  progress  now 
as  it  has  done  in  former  years.  It  will  aim  honestly  and  heartily 
to  aid  its  readers  in  forming  sound  opinions  concerning  the  im¬ 
portant  events  of  the  day,  and  in  drawing  therefrom  such  conclu¬ 
sions  as  may  promote  wise  thought  and  fearless  action  towards  the 
removal  of  errors  and  abuses  from  which  the  world  still  suffers,  and 
towards  the  development  of  views  that  are  necessary  to  the  increased 
well-being  of  all  classes  of  society.  As  many  independent  thinkers 
will  give  expression  to  their  opinions  in  the  pages  of  Thb  Examiner, 
and  none  of  them  claim  to  be  infallible,  no  attempt  will  be  made  to 
obtain  complete  agreement  in  the  views  put  forward ;  but  in  the 
fundamental  principles  which. prompt  them  there  will  be  no  varia¬ 
tion.  . . 

The  Examiner  is  published  on  Saturdays,  in  time  for  the  early 
morning  mails,  or  for  delivery  with  the  daily  papers.  Subscribers 
may  have  their  copies  sent,  post  free,  direct  from  the  Office^ 
No.  9  WeUing(ton  street,  Strand,  on  payment  in  advance  of  Ss.  9d. 
a  quarter. 

Now  ready,  price  Sixpence, 

THE  RELIGION  OF  HEALTH.  A  LECTURE 

\J  DeUvered  before  the  Sunday  !-«'"»  if  ^  If.  ‘S 

Dr  ELIZABETH  BLACK3\'ELL,  Author  of  Ihe  Laws  of  Life  in 
Refereuoe  to  the  Physical  Education  of  Girls. 

Published  at  the  Office  of  ‘‘THE  EXAMINER,”  9  Wellington  street 
Strand, 
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hurst  &  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 

RT  EXPERIEKciF  of  the  WAR 

BETWEEN  FRANCK  and  GERMANY. 
By  ARCHIBALD  FORRES,  one  of  the 
Special  Corr<>spondeata  of  the  *  Daily  News.’ 
2  rols.,  8to.  '-ton. 

**  This  work  will  be  read  with  unflagffing  inte¬ 
rest.  We  recommend  it  as  one  of  the  best  records 
of  the  war.  It  is  written  in  a  vivid  and  picture- 

aue  style,  and  isreplete  with  Incidents  of  personal 
venture  and  narratives  of  absorbing  interest.”— 
United  Service  Slagazine. 

LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  WILLIAM 

BEWICK  the  ARTIST.  Edited  by  THOMAS 
LANDSEER,  A.R.A.  2  voIa,  large  post, 
with  Portrait.  21s. 

“Mr  Landseer's  account  of  Bcwrick’s  life  is 
altogether  interesting.  The  work  jrives  a  lively 
and  most  welcome  view  of  the  character  and 
career  of  a  man  who  is  worth  remembering 
on  hU  own  account,  and  yet  more  on  account 
of  the  friends  and  great  men  with  whom  lie 
associated.  There  are  very  welcome  references 
to  Haydoii.  Wilkie,  Wordsworth,  Ugo  Foscolo, 
Haziitt,  Sir  Walter  Hcott,  Shelley,  Kents, 
Lciuh  Hunt,  and  a  score  or  more  of  otner  men  of 
whom  the  world  can  hardly  hear  too  much.” — 
Examiner. 

LIFE  and  ADVENTURES  of  COUNT 

B  E  U  G  y  O  T,  Minister  of  State  under 
Napoleon  I.  Edited,  from  the  French,  by 
CHARLOTTE  M.  YONGK,  Author  of  ‘The 
Heir  of  Redclyffe,*  Ac.  2  vols.,  8vo,  30s. 

TURKISH  HAREMS  and  CIRCAS¬ 
SIAN  IftlMES.  By  Mrs  HARVEY,  of 
Ickwell  Bury.  8vo,  with  coloured  lllustra- 
tion.s.  I  •'is. 

The  Times, — “Mrs  Harvey’s  book  gives  us 
an  account  of  one  of  the  most  delightful  and 
romantic  vnyaires  that  ever  was  made.  We  can¬ 
not  call  to  mind  any  account  written  of  late  years 
which  i.*  MO  full  of  valuable  information  upon 
Turkish  hou.seliold  life  ” 

VOLS.  .3  AND  4  OF 

HER  MAJIiSTY’S  TOWER.  By  W. 

HEPWORTH  DI.XON.  Dedicated  by  Kx- 
presa  PERMISSION  to  the  QUERN.  Com¬ 
pleting  the  Work.  TiiiiiD  Edition. 

DIARY  of  the  BESIEGED 

RESIDENT  in  PARIS.  Reprinted  from 
the  ‘Dally  News,’  >vith  SEVERAL  NEVV 
LETTERS  and  PREFACE.  Second  Edition, 
Revised.  8vo,  158. 

The  LADTE  SHAKERLEY;  being: 

the  Record  of  the  Life  of  a  Good  and  Noble  * 
Woman,  A  Cheshire  Story.  By  ONE  OF 
THE  HOUSE  OF  EGERTON\  Second 
Edition.  1  vol.,  Ca. 

THE  NEVV  NOVELS. 

SaUIRE  ARDEN.  By  Mrs  Oliphant, 

Author  of  ‘  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,’  ‘  Salem 
Chapel.’  Ac.  3  vols. 

“Mrs  Oliphant's  new  book  will  not  diminish 
her  already  established  reputation.  It  possesses 
most  of  the  char  icteristics  of  a  successful  novel. 
The  plot  is  interesting  and  well  managed,  the 
scene  well  laid,  and  the  characters  various  and 
forcibly  described  Atheuaium. 

ARTISTE.  By  Maria  M,  Grant. 

3  vols. 

“  Miss  Grant  has  presented  the  public  with  a 
pleasant  and  most  intcre.sting  work.  She  has 
clothed  her  heroine  witli  the  genius  of  a  Rachel.” 
— Messtuiger. 

MALVINA.  By  H.  Sutherland 

EDWARDS.  3  vols.  [July  H. 

RESTORED.  By  the  Author  of 

‘  Son  and  Heir.’  3  vols. 

“  An  exceptionally  good  novel.  It  will  be 
widely  read..’’ — l’o.st. 

“  There  is  a  good  deal  of  freshness  and  vivacity 
about  tills  story  and  some  good  painting,  both  of 
scenery  and  character.” — Saturday  Review. 

The  NEXT  GENERATION.  By 

JOHN  FRANCIS  MAGUIRE.  M.P.  Second 
Edition.  3  vols 

“Mr  Maguire's  clever  book  will  well  repay 
perusal.’’ — The  Times. 

“  A  capital  novel,”— Post. 

“  This  book  is  clever  and  sparkling.”— Standard. 

RALPH  the  HEIR.  By  Anthony 

TROLLOPE.  3  vols. 

“A  very  interesting  novel.” — ^Tiraes. 

JAMES  GORDON’S  WIFE.  3  vols. 

“An  interesting  novel  pleasantly  written,  re¬ 
fined  in  tone,  and  easy  in  style.”— Globe. 

SUN  and  SHADE.  By  the  Author 

of  ‘  Ursula’s  Love  Story.’  3  vols. 

[Just  ready. 

CHEAP  EDITION  of  A  BRAVE 

LADY.  By  the  Author  of ’John  Halifax.’ 
Forming  the  New  Volume  of  “  Hurst  and 
Blackett's  Standard  Library.”  Price  5s., 
bound  and  illustrated.  [July  21. 


With  Illastrations,  8vo,  2s.  6d., 

THE  MANUTACTURE  OF  RUSSIAN  SHEET-IRON, 

By  JOHN  PERCY,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 

Lecturer  on  Metallurgy  at  the  School  of  Mines,  London. 


Also,  now  ready,  by  the  same  Author,  with  150  Illustrations,  svo,  30s., 

THE  METALLURGY  OF  LEAD, 

INCLUDING  DE3ILVEBIZATION  and  CUPELLATION. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street 


Now  ready,  demy  8to,  500pp.,  price  l.)S., 

CUMBERLAND  AND  WESTMORLAND 

M.P.’s  . 

FROM  THE  RESTORATION  TO  THE  REFORM  BILL  OF  1867  (1660-1867), 

By  RICHARD  S.  FERGUSON,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law, 

Author  of  ‘  Early  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Friends.’ 

London:  BELL  and  DALDY.  Carlisle:  C.  THURNAM  and  SONS. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S 

NEW  NOVELS. 


rpHE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

JL  No.  261,  is  published  THIS  DAY. 

CONTENTS  ; 

I.  Shakspeare. 

II.  Darwin’s  Descent  of  Man. 

III.  Austria,  since  Sadowa. 

IV.  .leremy  Taylor. 

V.  Music,  its  Origin  and  Influence. 

VI.  Alexander  Dumas. 

VII.  3Iaine's  Village  Communities. 

VIII.  Economic  Fallacies  and  Labour  Utopiai. 
XX.  The  New  School  Boards. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  CHARLES  RKADE. 

TERRIBLE  TEMPTATION, 

By  CHARLES  READE.  3  vols. 

[Next  week. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
‘THE  GLADIATORS.’ 

SARCHEDON:  a  Legend  of  the 

Great  Queen.  By  G.  J.  WHYTE  MEL- 
yiLLE,  Author  of  ‘  The  Gladiators.’  3  vols. 

•  [Ready. 


TO  CAPITALISTS. 

Dividends  10  to  20  per  Gent,  on  Outlay. 
SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR. 
JULY  Number  Ready.— 12  pages.  Post  Free. 

Contains  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign 
Railways,  Debentures,  Insurance,  Gas,  Do», 
Telegraphs,  Banks,  Water  Works,  Mines, 
Foreira  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks, 
and  Miscellaneous  Shares,  &c. 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  TRUSHES, 

Will  And  the  above  Circular  a  safe,  valuable, 
reliable  Guide. 

Messrs  SHARP  and  CO.,  Stock  and  Share  Brokeff, 
33  Poultry,  London  (Established  1852). 

Bankers  :  London  and  Westminster,  Loth- 
bury,  E.C. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
‘AUNT  MARGARET’S  TROUBLE.’ 

ANNE  FURNESS.  By  the  Author 

of  *  Aunt  Margaret's  Trouble.’  3  vols. 

[Ready. 


LADY  WOOD’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

SEADRIFT.  By  Lady  WOOD, 

Author  of  ’  Sabina,’ etc.  3  vols.  [Ready. 


MAYNE  REID’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

The  LONE  RANCHE.  By  Captain 

MAYNE  REID.  2  vols.  [Ready. 


FOR  VERY  LIFE.  By  HAMIL 

TON  MARSHALL.  2  vols. 

[Next  week. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 


BRUSSELS  KID  GLOVES. 

These  excellent  and  inexpensife 

GLOVES 

are  sold  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  Retail  Depot  at 
Brussels. 


HAND-BOOK  FOR  REFORMERS. 

TTISTORY  of  the  CORRUPTIONS 

XL  of  CHRISTIANITY,  by  Rev.  J. 
PRIESTLEY,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  In  One  Volume, 
carriage  fY^c,  on  the  receipt  of  28.  6d.  in  stamps. 
The  Book  embraces:  —  !.  History  of  Opinions 
relating  to  Jesus  Christ;  2.  The  Doctrine  of 
Atonement ;  3.  Concerning  Grace,  Or^nal  Sin, 
and  Predestination;  4.  Relating  to  Saints  and 
Angels ;  6.  State  of  the  Dead ;  fl.  The  Lord’s 
Supper;  7.  Baptism;  8.  The  Changes  that  have 
been  made  in  the  Method  of  Public  Worship ;  9. 
Church  Discipline;  10.  History  of  Ministers  in 
the  Christian  Church;  11.  History  of  the  Papal 
Power;  12.  The  Monastic  Life;  13.  History  of 
Church  Revenues. 

Address  H.  Brace,  178  Strand,  London. 


Price,  with  One  Button,  28.  4d.  per  Psh. 
ITice,  with  Two  Buttons,  28.  9d.  per  l  *»r. 

A  Single  Pair  as  sample  by  post  at  same  prio^ 

DEBENHAM  &  FREEBODY, 

WIOMOEE  STREET  AND  WELBECK  8TBXST, 
LONDON. 


London  r^^PrinUd^ljrCHARLM  Reynel^  of  Putney,  at  his  IMnting-offlce,  16  Little  Pulteney  street,  in  the  Parish  of  St  Jam<^ 
July  15,  ISTlf  Middlesex,  and  1  ublished  by  Geobge  Lapuam,  9  Wellington  street,  Strand,  in  the  aforesaid  County.- 
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